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ROOT SERVICE FROM 


CHICAGO 





BE PREPARED 


The Spring Season and buzzing 
bees are just around the corner. 
Make ready for the bees. This busi- 
ness stands ready to help you. 

Root Quality hives and supers— 
accurately cut—are easily assem- 
bled. 

Root Quality bee supplies—wear 
well—are cheapest in the long run. 

Root Quality bee supplies are 
readily available for your orders— 
large stocks here ready for your 
name and address and immediate 
shipment. 

Succeed with Root Quality. 

We gladly quote on your list. 

Write for Root’s new 1937 cat- 
alog. 











A. I. Root Company of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What’s in a Catalog? 


It’s the same old story when a Bee Supply 
Catalog is published—SECTIONS, Hives, Supers, 
Frames, Foundation. What you may need for 
your apiary will be the same in name, no matter 
where you order it, but what about the quality— 
the service—and the satisfaction? 


One order placed with us will be convincing 
proof for you. You will find that the quality is 
good; the service is prompt and satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


In forty to fifty days here in the North we 
will be taking our bees out of their winter 
homes. From then on they will demand most of 
our attention so there will be no time to spend 
assembling equipment. 


Act promptly and get your order in the mail 
today, but if you do not have a Lotz Catalog 
from which to select your supplies, don’t order 
until you get a copy. We will mail one out the 
same day your inquiry is received. 

We'll be looking forward to hearing from 
you. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WIS. 


We buy white and amber extracted honey, 
also Fancy white comb honey. 


Beeswax 


We buy wax for cash. Write for shipping tags. 


Old Comb 


We render wax from old comb and do the job 100%. 


Write for prices. 


Foundation 


We work wax into highest quality comb foundation at very rea- 
sonable prices. Send for price list. 


Bee Supplies 


Here is where -we shine. Send us your list of requirements. We 


will quote you good prices. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GENUINE ITALIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 


Direct from our yards to you on time 


A Large Supply - Fast Service 
Full Weight - Finest Quality 


QUEENS POSTPAID - APRIL 1 TO JUNE | 


Untested each 
Tested each 


PACKAGES - EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 


3-lb. package with Queen each 
2-lb. package without Queen each 
3-lb. package without Queen each 
Each additional lb. Bees 70c. 
RESERVE SHIPPING DATE. 


15% Discount to Dealers. 
NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE. 


HOLDER APIARIES, Citronelle, Alabama 








Full Weight Packages of Bees 


We offer a limited number of full weight 
packages of Bees with Pure Bred Italian 
Queens. For those who prefer them we can ship 
Black Bees. Trade Agreement Prices, Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


Rapides Apiaries, Winnfield, La. 








Pure 
Three-band 


Pattison’ ItalianQueens 


Be wise, like successful honey pro- 
ducers, and make your bees pay by giv- 
ing us your orders now for our large, 
line-bred, prolific queens, the best that 
money can buy. e are booking orders 
now for early shipments. Let us book 
your order now and it will be shipped the 
day you wish. Shipments begin between 
March 15th and April Ist. 

Young laying untested 


ree 3 .75 each 
Young tested queens........ 1.50 °° 
Young breeder queens...... 5.00 °° 


Select one grade Only. 
No charge for clipping. 


The Albany Apiaries 


R. T. Pattison & Son Albany, Ga. 
The Home of 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 








HOLD ON! 


Give us but ONE package out of your 
regular yearly orders. Check hive this 
fall against the best hive you have. 
You'll get the surprise of your life. 

Our GOLDEN ITALIANS are not only 
gentle, large and pretty to look at, but 


most important—THEY PRODUCE! 
All queens guaranteed personally 
reared, this year’s stock. 
Queens, 75c each, postpaid; 2-lb. pkg. 
Hy queen, $2.45; 38-lb. pkg. with queen, 
3.15. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD P. 0., LOUISIANA 
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Hilbert 
Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 


write for 
our cat- 
alog which 


HONEY CHUNKS 


= 





will include 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey Hunks 
and Chunks. 
Jas, E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 
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Service "°™Syracuse 


Large and complete stocks of Root 
Quality beekeepers’ supplies for prompt 
shipment. 

ROOT’S THREE-PLY FOUNDATION— 
New York State beekeepers used three 
carloads of 3-ply in 1936. The large us- 
ers tell us that one three-ply comb is 
worth two of any other make. 

BEES AND QUEENS—We furnish bees 
and queens from the best breeders. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 

BEESWAX—We pay the market price in 
cash, or 2e a pound more when proceeds 
are taken in trade. Send your old combs 
and cappings to be rendered in our up- 
to-date steam presses. 

No order is too large or too small for 
our attention. Special discounts on orders 
for $50 or more. Our 1937 catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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Hessmer Bee Farm 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 
2-lb. packages, combless, each... .$2.45 


3-lb. packages, combless, each. 3.15 
1-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees, each... 2.45 
2-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees, each... 2.85 
Each additional pound bees...... .70 
Each additional comb of brood.... .40 


Dealer’s discount, 15% 

20% books order, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. Season starts April 1. 
Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 
HESSMER BEE FARM 
Willie Roy, Prop. 
Hessmer, La. 




















Why be Disappointed? 


Order your packages now and be 
sure of getting them on time. The 


demand will exceed the supply this 


season. Late orders must be delayed 
or returned. Write for cireular and 
price list. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
R. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


Things Worth Considering 


Since 1923, we have been shipping package bees to all parts of the 
U.S. A. and Canada. During this time we have not had a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of, but have acquired many friends. 


We cannot supply your needs as early as some shippers, as we are in 
the northern part of this state, farther north than most all package ship- 
pers. Being closer to you, and situated on fast express lines, we are able 
to save you money on express charges, and get them to you in excellent 
shape. We are always ready to begin shipping April 10 to 15. Also have 


a good system of hard surfaced roads, and plenty of efficient help if you 
wish to truck them back. We breed the three-band Italians only. 


Prices to June 1. 


2 pound package with queen 
3 pound package with queen 


15% Discount to Dealers 


SHAW & HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 
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U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing areas (first half 
of February). 

SUMMARY.—Low temperatures have been 
general in the West, and exceptionally high 
temperatures during much of the time in the 
East during this period. The depth of snow on 
the Pacific Northwest Coast broke a record of 
many years; and snow cover is general west of 
the Mississippi and north of Missouri and 
Kansas. Occasional moderate days, however, 
have permitted some flying in the West. East of 
the M.-«sissippi flying has been more frequent 
and bees appear to be in generally good condi- 
tion. Snow cover is scanty in the East, south of 
southern Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. 
Brood-rearing is several weeks early in the 


Fast, with brood-rearing reported north to 
Connecticut. Southern package beemen and 
queen breeders are booked up heavily, some 
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through April, and are making preparations for 
an exceptionally busy season. On the Pacific 
Coast, orange, sage and other bloom will be late 
because of the extremely cold winter, but due 
to the heavy precipitation beekeepers are opti- 
mistic about the size of the crop. The open 
winter in the East has resulted in a consumption 
of stores and many colonies are light in stores. 

Stocks of honey are decreasing rapidly, with 
wholesale demand increasing, and with retail 
demand reported exceptionally good in most 
sections. Many beekeepers say that the demand 
has been the best on record for early February. 
In some sections where stocks were reported 
almost exhausted occasional unsold lots are now 
being reported, but it is generally agreed that 
demand is adequate to clean up remaining lots 
of honey before the 1937 crop comes on the 
market. Many commercial beekeepers are plan- 
ning substantial increases for the coming season. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is your esti- 
mate, revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your locality? Give 
answer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots 
(carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) 
extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per case? 4, What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) ex- 
tracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give 
answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants at this 
time in your locality, as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the 
present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the 





bees and the supply of stores? 


Give answer in per cent. 8. 


What is the per cent of winter and 


spring loss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers returne@ are tabulated as follows: 


er Cond. Cond. 
cent Large lots To grocers Retail price Move- honey of 
sold Ex Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ment plants colo 

SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) ..100.. e i. Swe ..Fair .. 90..100 
B. O. (A. W. Finlay) on st ce 75 — ..Slow ..100..100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) » O.. ve ds. ai cee 0s Gee SE 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) . 06 43 55.. .20..Fair .. 66.. 80 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) ; 06 42% .50.. .Slow .. 75..100 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) — 75 4.25. 1.00 .275.Slow ..100..140 
S-Fla. (0. 0. Cook) .100.. .06 .43 —— Fair .100. .100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) ae 53 65 ..Fair .100.. 80 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 95.. .06 .50 Ss... .Fair ..100..100 
NO-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) ..100 50 3.60 .60.. .20..Fair .100..110 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) . .100 . .50 3.60.. .65 .20. .Fair : ..100 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 100.. 55 .65 ..Rapid .. 10..100 
S-La. (E. ©. Davis) .. ..98 .40 . -Fair ..100.. 90 
N-Maine (0. B. Griffin) .100 4.75 .80..Fair .. 80 90 
C-Md. (0. G@. Crocker, Jr.) 100.. .60 4.00.. .75 .30..Fair .100.. 80 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) .100. 45 . .60 Fair .. 90.. 90 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) eiaake ; .45 3.00 60.. .18..Slow 80 90 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) .100.. .07% 55 .75 .20..Fair . 60..100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) ....100.. .08 : . .Slow 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 3.60 .69 .20..Fair 75 80 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 3.00 19 Fair 100 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) .100 05% 2.75 45 3.60 .65.. .20..Fair 80 70 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 07% 3.75 50 4.00.. .60.. .25..Fair 50. .100 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) ° : 55 18. .Fair 70..100 
N. C. (C. L. Sams) ... 100.. .07 .55 3.50 75 .25..Fair 100. .100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) ; oo OF .70 .90 .20..Fair 100. .100 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) .100.. 75 .90 .25..Slow 100. .100 
E-N. D. M. W. Cousineau) ..100.. .06 : Fair 75 
N-Ohio (J. F. Moore) .100 .08 .50 75 .20. .Fair 80..100 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) > 55 4.50 .70 .25..Good 80 95 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) ..100 45 .65 .19..Fair 70 80 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) .100.. .06% 3.2 .48 4.35 .22..Fair 5 80 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) ... 100 55 Rapid 62 90 
SE-Pa. (H. B. Kirk) .. oe 3. 55 3.25 87 22. .Fair ‘ 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) : + be. .70 4.00..1.00. 25..Fair . 90..100 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) .....100.. Fair , 90 
O-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) ....100.. .75 .20..Fair .100 90 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) .... 100 -75 1.00 Fair 100 95 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) , 100.. .06 45 55 Fair 100. .100 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 100.. .05 Fair 100. .100 
8-Texas (H. B. Parks) “a 90.. 05% .35 AT Fair 100. .100 
W-Vt. (Phillip E. Crane) — | | 4. 4.25..1.00.. .28..Fair 75..100 
S-Va. (T. C. Asher) .... 100.. . 55 3.00 .70.. .18..Fair 100. .100 
N-W. V. (W. ©. Griffith) 100.. -- 75... .28..8low 50 90 
W-Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) .100.. .55 3.50.. .65.. .19..Fair . 75 95 
N-Wyo. (Earl 0. Reed) 100.. 45 + oe Fair . 50 75 
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“What a Honey Extractor Should Be”’ 


By W. C. REEVES 


After using an 8-frame 
“LIFETIME” extractor 
for two seasons and ex- 
tracting in both hot and 
cold weather and with 
light and heavy bodied 
honey, I am well pleased 
with its performance. It 
is well named as to sta- 
bility, will handle a large 
quantity of honey and is 
as near fool-proof as any 
piece of machinery can 
be. Best of all, it DOES 
NOT damage combs. I 
have not had one comb 
damaged so far. In short, 
it is what a honey extrac- 
tor should be. 


(Riverside, California) 
eee 














“LIFETIME” extractors meet the extracting needs of today in the most 
satisfactory manner—fast, dependable, safe, quiet. You cannot buy a 
better extractor anywhere, at any price. You will be proud to own a 
“LIFETIME”. 


We manufacture a complete line of quality bee supplies at moderate 
prices, including the well-known SUPERIOR foundation. We are always 
in the market for beeswax at top prices. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Factory at OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Los Angeles, California 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 


Truck load orders should be placed early, as extra effort is required to have 
large number of queens ready strictly at time wanted. We take special pride in 
our ability to fill these large orders promptly. A quarter of a century of effi- 
cient service in the same locality is our record. 

Trade agreement prices, 15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM, - . - - Cameron, Texas 
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Bees 


By EXPRESS 


By POST 


By TRUCKS 


The Packages 


The QUEENS 


SERVICE 


DISEASE 
PRICES 


SUPPLIES 


and Queens 


Thirty-six hour service to Chicago. Proportionately 
elsewhere. No layovers here. At six o’clock P. M. a fast 
train picks up your bees and they are on their way to 
you. Bunkie is serviced by a fast train. 


The same transportation advantages are yours. Bunkie 
was selected by us as a shipping center for our industry 
for that, as a chief advantage. The crates are made of a 
light grade of cypress lumber which assures you dura- 
bility with a minimum weight. 


Bunkie is located on an all paved road connecting with 
Little Rock, Ark. or Shreveport, for a due north or 
north-west course. We can load your truck within twen- 
ty-four hours time if you desire such speed. 


We Can Start Shipping April First 


Queens and the feed cans are taken to the field with the 
cages. As soon as the bees are caged, they are given 
their queen and food. Quietness prevails from the start. 
They are filled and weighed accurately by thoroughly 
trained men. Full weight is assured with every package. 


Our eight thousand queen nuclei should give us an ex- 
cess of four hundred queens daily. They are reared un- 
dér the most modern conditions known. Our visitors 
marvel at the beauty of this work. We invite you to stop 
and see the operations. 


Your bees and queens will be shipped on the day that 
you specify. Orchard men depend upon us and get re- 
sults. That’s what we all demand. Send your order to us 
and you too will be pleased with the results. 


We can say little here. We have never had a disease of 
any kind in our bees and therefore have no worries 
there. 


2 lbs. with queen $2.45; 3 lbs. with queen $3.15. Extra 
queens 75c. Marketing Agreement prices to all—less 
15% to dealers who sell 100 units or more. 


Our factory is equipped with all electric machinery. 
Our men are thoroughly trained. Our prices are right. 
Send your list of supplies needed and you will buy— 
Cypress lumber. 


OVERBEY APIARIES 


0. Z. OVERBEY 


BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 
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Make Your Combs Last for Years 
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The Duo or Two-Queen Hive 


J. E. Eckert 


University of California, Davis, California 








J. E. Eckert. 
Asst. Prof. of Apiculture, Univ. of Calif. 


The duo or two-queen hive has re- 
ceived much space in the various bee 
journals in past years, cropping up 
periodically whenever a beekeeper 
feels that through its use he has some 
contribution to make to colony man- 
agement. The duo-hive, apparently, 
is a modification of the long-idea hive 
favored by many beekeepers and 
particularly by O. O. Poppleton of 
Florida some 50 years ago. This type 
of hive was also used quite extensive- 
ly by E. R. Root as late as 1917 for I 
remember inspecting an apiary of 
these long-ideas during the summer 
of that year while assisting that form- 
er prince of Ohio inspectors, A. C. 
Ames, in inspection work in Ohio. As 
I recall the incident, Mr. Pritchard 
was using some of the hives in his 
queen rearing operations. 


A Hive Designed to Allow 
Colonies Maximum Strength 
With a Minimum of Equipment 
and Manipulation 


The original long-idea hive was 
born of the idea to provide an unlim- 
ited space for the queen, so as to dis- 
courage swarming, as well as the de- 
sire to avoid the necessity of tiering 
up supers. At the same time other 
beekeepers enlarged the brood cham- 
ber by going in for deeper brood 
frames and some used 12 framed 
brood chambers instead of the stand- 
ard 10 for the same reason. The old 
long-idea hive had 25 to 35 frames in 
one brood chamber with the entrance 
in the center of the long way of the 
hive. This arrangement allowed a 
lateral expansion of the brood nes! 
instead of in the more natural hori- 
zontal manner. It did not prevent 
crowding during a honeyflow except 
where the beekeeper handled numer- 
ous individual frames—a system that 
promotes good beekeeping but does 
not meet with the approval of com- 
mercial beekeepers of today who 
handle supers instead of single 
frames. 

Sometimes the queen was confined 
to one portion of the long-idea hive 
by an excluder in which case the en- 
trance was in that end of the hive, the 
frames being parallel to the entrance. 
So it was not a very long step from 
this hive to the two-queen hive as 
used by Samuel Lawrence of South 
Dakota or the duo-hive as advocated 
by W. Leroy Bell, Ralph Benton, 
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Eugene Baker, and others here in 
California. The hive was first brought 
to my attention by W. Leroy Bell 
three years ago at which time I had 
four of the hives constructed for the 
University of California at Davis. For 
those who are not acquainted with 
this type of hive, a brief description 
of its construction and merits will be 
in order. 





Interior of Bell duo-queen hive showing parti- 
tions with lower halves made of queen 
excluding zinc. 


How They Are Made 

To identify this hive from others of 
somewhat similar make, we will call 
it the Bell duo-queen hive. The hive 
was originally constructed to have 
two seven-frame brood nests on each 
end separated from a central 10-frame 
compartment by two division boards, 
the lower six inches of which were 
made of queen excluding wire. See 
figures. There is a central entrance 
extending the width of the central 
compartment and a small entrance 
%x2 inches for each brood chamber. 
Mr. Bell’s idea was to use the two 
small entrances only during the win- 
ter period, forcing the bees to use 
only the central entrance during the 
active season. All supers are placed 
over the central compartment, thus 
permitting inspection of the brood 
chambers at any time without lifting 
the supers or unduly disturbing the 
work of the colony during a honey- 
flow. The only change we have made 
in this plan is to leave all three en- 
trances open during the active season, 
the central portion being closed about 
three months of the year. We have 
done this primarily to give the drones 
a chance to fly and to permit better 
ventilation in the end portions. There 
is now a difference of opinion on the 
advisability of leaving these end en- 
trances open during the brood-rear- 
ing season but no one has attempted 
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to explain how drones are to be taken 
care of when these entrances are 
closed (and bees will find room for 
rearing drones even when perfect 
combs are built from worker founda- 
tion. In each of our 4 hives drone 
combs were built against the exclud- 
er in the lower portion of the division 
boards. ) 

This type of hive can be stocked by 
shifting two colonies into the end 
portions, the extra combs being used 
to fill the central compartments. A 
judicious use of the smoker as well as 
the intermingling of combs from the 
two colonies in the central compart- 
ment will effectively prevent any 
fighting. No surplus stores need be 
placed in the end compartments as 
this space should be left solely for 
brood-rearing. 

This Bell duo-hive differs funda- 
mentally from the 14-frame 2-queen 
hive of Lawrence in that a central 
compartment is provided for the stor- 
age of pollen—at least, that is what 
the bees used the ten combs in this 
compartment for—thus permitting 
the queens more room in the end 
brood chambers. The bees also have 
access to all combs on the ground 
floor as well as in the supers. Both 
types of hives were designed to give 
colonies maximum strength with a 
minimum of equipment and manipu- 
lation. 








~ SF 
Bell duo-queen hive filled with combs. Note 
small entrances at ends. 


The Advantages 


1.—In the first place, two queens 
of equal merit will build up an enor- 
mous colony in a comparatively short 
time during the spring period and 
maintain a strong colony during the 
honeyflow under normal conditions 
with a minimum amount of swarming 
or swarming preparations. This past 
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spring we took 24 pounds of bees 
from two of these duo hives within 
ten days without going into either 
brood chamber and left sufficient 
bees to care for the brood and three 
supers of combs each. 


2.—The brood combs can be ex- 
amined at any time without lifting a 
super or without materially disturb- 
ing the working force—and the latter 
item is of greater importance than 
many beekeepers realize for a thor- 
oughly disturbed colony may lose 
several hours of productive labor. 


3.—Any crowding in the brood 
chambers can be relieved by shifting 
the sealed brood to the supers for 
empty combs from the same hive. 

4.—A majority of the pollen is 
stored in the central compartment 
during the active brood rearing peri- 
od when most of the seven combs in 
each brood chamber are filled with 
brood. This should be considered as 
an advantage for it makes the central 
chamber a pollen reservoir about the 
same as the brood chamber of a 
queenless hive—and leaves more 
space for brood in the end compart- 
ments. It is undoubtedly stored there 
from lack of room in the brood cham- 
bers—for pollen accumulates in the 
end compartments when brood-rear- 
ing subsides, especially where the 
end entrances are left open. 

5.—This duo-queen hive makes an 
excellent unit for building queen 
cells. Frames of brood can be trans- 
ferred to a super above the central 
compartment as needed and the extra 
strength of colony makes it unneces- 
sary to add more bees or brood from 
other colonies for cell-building or 
cell-incubating purposes. 

6.—We are not located in a com- 
mercial honey producing area, so I 
cannot report on the merits of this 
hive over two normal colonies on sep- 
arate stands from the viewpoint of 
honey production. Mr. Bell reports 
very favorably on this point, howev- 
er, and we have noticed a greater 
yield and a faster “pick up” during 
the spring periods. (Our colonies 
have either been killed outright or 
very seriously weakened during each 
of the past three summers shortly af- 
ter the start of our main honeyflow 
by poisons drifting over honey and 
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pollen plants following the promiscu- 
ous broadcasting over tomato fields 
of calcium arsenate dust by airplane. 

7.—The field bees can have a direct 
access to storage combs without first 
going through the supers—even when 
the smaller entrances into the brood 
chambers are left open for increased 
ventilation and drone flight—a very 
desirable deterrent to swarming. The 
fact that the fielders can congregate 
in the central compartment, rather 
than in the brood chamber, in early 
morning and during the night is like- 
wise a swarming deterrent in that it 
prevents over-crowding in the brood 
chamber. 








Bell duo-queen hive with bees and supers dur- 
ing the honey flow. 


The Disadvantages 

1.—Under our system of manage- 
ment the bees have a tendency to de- 
sert one brood chamber for the other 
whenever a queen is not capable of 
maintaining her full quota of brood. 
Under such conditions the deserted 
brood nest may dwindle to only one 
or two frames with brood and die out 
completely during the winter period. 
(We have not tried a complete sepa- 
ration of the two colonies during the 
winter season. We will try this meth- 
od during the coming win ter. It 
should work.) 

2.—When one colony becomes thus 
depleted in bees, due to a failing 
queen, or if a queen is lost in one of 
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the brood chambers, we have found 
it impossible to requeen with a cell 
and quite difficult to introduce anoth- 
er queen by the cage method. We 
have generally resorted to the expedi- 
ent of re-stocking the brood chamber 
with three frames of brood and bees 
from a nucleus and have found this 
method generally successful. Brood 
and bees in the two brood chambers 
should be equalized a few days after 
the new queen has been accepted. 

3.—This hive has not been swarm- 
proof with us as queen cells have 
been started in one brood chamber of 
each of two hives during the past two 
seasons and the bees persisted until 
a queen was lost. Mr. Bell reports bet- 
ter results when the bees had access 
to the super and brood chambers only 
through the central compartment. He 
also believes a thin division board 
about 6 inches wide in the center of 
the central compartment will prevent 
the drift of bees from one brood 
chamber to another. 

4.—This type of hive is not adapted 
to migratory beekeeping without ad- 
ditional labor in providing clustering 
space for bees in the supers. (The 
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supers could be moved separately, 
however, but this would necessitate 
extra preparation and manipulation.) 
The hive is a two-man “lift” but so is 
any hive with an equal number of 
frames—or ought to be so considered 
by most beekeepers who are prone to 
suffer from that great American 
backache—a sacroilliac displacement, 
caused by strain and fatigue. 

The Bell duo-hive gives promise of 
being a very serviceable hive for per- 
manent locations but further experi- 
mentation under a variety of environ- 
mental conditions are necessary be- 
fore some of the difficulties in man- 
agement can be overcome. For the 
commercial beekeeper the final test 
will be to determine whether such a 
unit with queens confined to 14 
brood combs can store as much or 
more honey than separate units that 
must necessarily consist of from 20 to 
40 brood combs during a major por- 
tion of the year. Personally, I feel 
that most of us emphasize too strong- 
ly the single colony as a unit in honey 
production which leads us to nurse 
along throughout the season colonies 
that never become producers. 





+ 
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Long Idea hive holding 25 Langstroth frames used by The A. I. Root Co. for many years in queen- 
rearing apiary for cell-building colonies. Perpendicular queen excluder fits in center of hive. 
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Virginia and the Carolinas 
H. H. ROOT 


(Continued from February) 


In the eastern part of North Caro- 
lina is the city of Wilson. There I saw 
my first tobacco auction in a ware- 
house as big as a farm. I thought for 
a momentthat I had somehow 
stepped into a foreign country or 
right off this planet and into, say, 
Mars. The backward walking auc- 
tioneer as he moved down through 
those countless and endless aisles and 
piles of tobacco had keen eyes that 
shot gleams like bullets into the pur- 
suing crowd of careless acting but 
sure-thinking buyers. 

He rarely missed the lowering 
of the eyelid, the movement of a 
finger, or whatever sign indicat- 
ed a bid, and through it all, he 
kept up a curious, almost unin- 
telligible monotone, gasping for 
breath at what seemed like extra long 
intervals. “‘Surely’’, I thought, “all 
the tobacco raised in North Carolina 
must have been brought here and 
they are selling it all in one day”. 
But, no, less than a block away was 
another similar performance going on 
in another warehouse just like the 
first, only bigger. And we were told 


that the big auction was not being 
held that day! Slowly I realized that 


the selling of a staple like tobacco is 
vastly different from the selling of a 
luxury like honey. Why, one of these 
queer acting auctioneers could sell all 
the honey produced in the United 
States in half a day and have time 
left to sell the tobacco crop from half 
a township! But, seriously, attending 
a dozen beekeepers’ meetings in the 
Carolinas convinced me that honey 
production has progressed and that 
the outlook for our industry is much 
brighter than it was a few years ago. 

It seemed good to get back to Ra- 
leigh and shake hands again with 
Dr. Metcalf, Professor of Zoology and 
Entomology at the University of 
North Carolina, and with Mr. Meach- 
am, Assistant Professor. Of course, 
neither of them wanted to have their 
pictures taken. Neither did Mr. Sams 
who said that he sat at a desk so sel- 
dom that no one would recognize him 
in sO unusual a pose. However, all 
three finally consented and even 
proved that they held no grudge by 
providing me with a black focussing 
cloth to take the place of the one I 
left at home by mistake. 

One could stay in that zoology 
building indefinitely, studying the in- 





1,—Mr. 
pier than with a group of his 
beloved beekeepers. 


Sams is never hap- 


2.—Mr. C. L. Sams, Exten- 
sion Apiarist of North Carolina, 
at his desk. 











3—Dr. Z. P. Metcalf, Prof. of 
Zoology and Entomology at the Uni- 
versity. 

4.—The University of North Caro- 
lina apiary—note four hive packing 
cases. 

5.—Zoology and Entomology build- 
ing. University of North Carolina. 


teresting experiments constantly go- 
ing on with white rats. I learned one 
new lesson. The number of rattles in 
a snake’s tail does not necessarily in- 
dicate the number of years the 
snake has lived. It merely shows the 
number of times the snake has shed 
his skin. Another boyhood belief dis- 
credited. 
Sourwood Honey 

Orange, sage, tupelo, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, white clover,—all these hon- 
eys are good. In fact, they are con- 
sidered the best. However, I, person- 
ally, have always had a weakness for 
the wild tang of the never granulat- 
ing sourwood honey. The tree grows 
on the mountains and hills of the east 
and southeast and in the fall it turns 
to a brilliant, characteristic red— 
once seen always recognized. Its sci- 
entific name is Oxydendrum, though 
it is often called sorrel tree and elk 
tree. It grows from 15 to 40 feet high, 
has leaves resembling those of the 
beech, and white, egg-shaped flow- 
ers. Happy is the beekeeper who has 
a couple of sourwood mountains in 
range of his bees! 

J. L. O’Ferrell of Greensboro, N. C., 
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manager of Hotel Greensboro, is also 
a beekeeper. In 1936 he increased his 
apiary from 15 colonies to 32, and 
produced 2500 pounds of poplar and 
sourwood honey, two of his colonies 
producing 280 pounds of sourwood 
each. Of this, he sold 2000 pounds at 
20c per pound and 500 pounds at 35c 
per pound. Practically all of this he 
sold over the hotel desk, a simple ex- 
hibit of bulk comb honey reminding 
the patrons that the manager is also a 
honey producer. See page 155. 

Mr. O’Ferrell also reared 93 queens 
which he sold at 50c each. His total 
sales of $621.50 were made possible 
at the expense of 120 hours of labor 
for the season—not a bad record. The 
average beginner “fusses” too much 
with his bees, actually interrupting 
their work unnecessarily. 

M. E. Carland, Asheville, N. C., 
Route 2, also produces both poplar 
and sourwood honey, but he leaves 
most of the poplar honey on the hives 
for winter. His apiary when ready for 
the cold weather looked like a good 
many apiaries at the height of a main 
honey flow, and it is needless to say 
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that there are few weak colonies in 
the spring. 


6.F.B. Meacham 
Prof. of Zoology 
and Entomology 
and in charge of 
the course in 
beekeeping in 
the University. 


7. Mr. Meacham, 
a friend of bee- 
keepers, stand- 
ing by the scale 
hive. Careful 
tecords are kept. 





9.—Mr. and Mrs. M. 
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Perhaps many would not agree 
with such generosity but nevertheless 
it gives one a grand and glorious 
feeling and the bees do not consume 
more than they need. Remember, too, 
that poplar is also a very slow granu- 
lating honey. Even if some of it were 
carried over to a possible second win- 
ter, it would not be likely to granu- 
late. 

Mr. Carland has 56 colonies of Cau- 
casians. After trying them for several 
years he now prefers them to the Ital- 
ians. He claims that their tongues are 
longer, that they resist E. F. B. as well 
as the Italians, that they start work 
earlier in the morning and that they 
are better workers. 

Many of the producers in the south- 
east pack bulk comb honey,—comb 
honey either in jars or pails with 
liquid honey poured over it. If the 
honey granulates quickly the pack 
often becomes solid before it can be 
consumed and the almost unusable 
mass remaining does not stimulate 
future purchases of honey in that 
particular household. 

Mr. Carland goes one step more, or, 
rather, one step less, for he merely 
cuts the nice white combs, packs 
them neatly in pails and sells them 
that way, with no liquid honey 
poured over at all. No doubt he keeps 
the pails uniform in weight by adding 
small pieces of comb as needed. Such 
a pack is appealing to the eye and it 
is not “‘soupy’”’. 

(To be continued) 


8.—Mr. M. E. Carland, Ashville, N. C., packs all his sourwood honey 
(comb) dry with no liquid honey poured over it. 
E. Carland. 


10.—Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected this makes a very practical pack. 
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Breakfast is Ready 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Start the Day Right by 
Enjoying a Honey-Way 
Menu 


The first meal of the day is all too 
often a hurried catch-as-catch-can 
affair, with each member of the fam- 
ily rushing to start on the day’s ac- 
tivities. Unless a nourishing breakfast 
is eaten one is poorly equipped to deal 
effectively with the duties of the 
forenoon, whether these duties be 
physical or mental ones. 

Try a honey-way breakfast and 
just see if the family does not come 
en masse when they catch a whiff of 
those delightful odors bound to es- 
cape the kitchen, instead of sleepily 
straggling in, one by one; linger a bit 
longer to savor every bit of each 
tempting dish and part with that well- 
known ‘“‘morning grouch”’ before the 
first course has disappeared. 








Lal 
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A Health Cocktail and a Big Dish of Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies 


The home-maker may avoid much 
of the morning rush and confusion by 
preparing a part of the morning meal 
the evening before. The dry ingredi- 
ents for muffins, biscuits and waffles 
may be sifted together and stored in 
screw top jars, the liquids added in a 
jiffy in the morning. Grapefruit pre- 
pared in the evening, drizzled with 
honey and allowed to stand over- 
night to permit the sugars of the fruit 
and honey to blend thoroughly, is a 
real treat and time saver. Halve 


grapefruit, remove seeds and core. 
Cut around segments with a sharp 
knife. Drizzle lightly with honey. If 
there are to be guests, or the meal is 
to be a particularly festive occasion, 
place a well-drained maraschino 
cherry in the center of each half 
grapefruit and outline the segments 
with narrow strips of the cherry. 

A Health Cocktail peps one up and 
starts the day off right! To make it, 
combine the juice of two oranges, 
one-half lemon and one tablespoon 
of honey. The mixing will be hast- 
ened if the honey is slightly warmed. 
For a Vitality Cocktail you will need 
the juice of two oranges, the juice of 
one-half lemon, yolk of one egg and 
two tablespoons of warm honey. Beat 
ingredients together and serve. 

A big bowl of Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies or cornflakes drizzled with 
warm honey isa treat which will 
often be included on the menu. Vary 
these by topping with sliced oranges, 
sliced bananas, or peaches, in sea- 
son, drizzled with honey. If you 
choose a hot cereal, honey will co 
things for it, too. 

One morning honey crushed wheat 
bread emerges from the toaster, a 
rich, deep golden brown, delightfully 
crisp and crunchy, to be buttered and 
generously spread with honey. An- 
other morning the oven yields Honey 
Muffins, to be served piping hot with 
plenty of butter and honey. To make 
these assemble: two cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons 
honey, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup milk, 2 
eggs and 2 tablespoons shortening. 
Sift together the flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt; add honey to well beat- 
en eggs; stir in milk and combine 
with the dry ingredients. Add melted 
shortening and mix well. Half fill 
greased muffin tins and bake in a hot 
oven, 20 to 25 minutes. 

Another nourishing and very 
healthful muffin recipe is Honey and 
Nut Bran Muffins. For taese you will 
need: one half cup honey, 2 cups 
bran, 1 cup whole wheat flour, 1% 
cups sour milk, 1 tablespoon melted 
butter, 1 teaspoon sods, 1 teaspoon 
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baking powder, % teaspoon salt and 
% cup finely chopped walnut meats. 
Sift flour, baking powder, soda and 








s 
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Grapefruit a la honey is a real treat 








salt together and mix with the bran. 
Add remaining ingredients, stirring 
only enough to mix well. Bake in 
greased gem tins, 25 to 30 minutes in 
a 400 degree F. oven. 


Still another morning, tempting 
golden Honey Waffles may accompa- 
ny your bacon or ham and eggs. 
Many recipes include no sweetening 
in the batter and recommend serving 
honey with the finished product. Try 
adding honey to the batter. Your 
waffles will come from the iron a 
beautiful golden brown and possess a 
delightfully different flavor. 

For Honey Waffles assemble: two 
cups of sifted flour, 4 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, “4 teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons honey, 2 eggs, 1% cups milk 
and 4 tablespoons melted butter. Sift 
the flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether; add honey to beaten egg 
yolks, stir in milk and add to the dry 
ingredients; add shortening and mix 
well. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites 
very carefully. Bake in a well 
greased hot waffle iron until brown; 
turn once. 

Crisp Ginger Waffles call for: one- 
half cup butter, % cup honey, % cup 
sour cream, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon ginger, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2% cups sifted 
flour and the juice and grated rind of 
one orange. 

Cream butter and honey together. 
Add beaten eggs; sift flour, salt, soda, 
cinnamon and ginger together and 
add alternately with the sour milk to 
the first mixture. Mix well. Add or- 
ange juice and grated rind. Bake on 
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hot waffle iron for three and one-half 
minutes. 


Piping Hot Waffles, plenty of but- 
ter and honey make a fine combina- 
tion. Hot honey is perfect on waffles. 
Have you tried it? Adding butter to 
the honey while in the process of 
heating gives another pleasing vari- 
ation. 

Those who do not care for honey 
alone may appreciate a delicately 
flavored honey syrup served hot or 
cold. Combine one cup of brown 
sugar, % cup of water and % tea- 
spoon of salt. Allow to boil for 5 min- 
utes, then add 1 cup honey and sim- 
mer slowly for 5 minutes. 


Gingerbread Waffles call for: one- 
third cup butter, % cup honey, % cup 
molasses, 2 cups sifted flour, 1% tea- 
spoons soda, % teaspoon salt, 1% tea- 
spoons ginger and 1% teaspoons cin- 
namon. 

Heat the honey, molasses and but- 
ter to boiling point but do not boil. 
Remove from heat and beat in the so- 
da. Add beaten egg, then the sour 
milk and sifted dry ingredients. Bake 
in the usual way. 














Golden Brown Honey Waffle, crust tender and 
delicious 


We are thinking of breakfast, it is 
true, but anyway do not be like the 
person who “read all the recipes, 
each one a winner, then went out to 
the kitchen and fried some ham and 
eggs for dinner.” 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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Honey vs. Corn Syrup 


Morley Pettit 


How We May Compete 
With Corn Syrup for 
the Table 


I believe that honey producers 
must make a greater effort to get 
honey on the American and Canadian 
table as a staple like butter and gran- 
ulated sugar. Canadian radio listeners 
have for some time been deluged 
with advertising of certain brands of 
table syrup. Everything that we feel 
belongs peculiarly to honey is claimed 
for these manufactured products. 

While we do not admit for a mo- 
ment that any syrup could compete 
with honey on the table if all the facts 
were known, the facts are not gener- 
ally known, and owing to the great 
varieties of honeys placed before the 
public, the buyer of honey is far more 
often disappointed than the buyer of 
a standard table syrup. 


It should not be necessary to en- 
large on the urgent need of widely 
advertised brands of honey, each of 
which conveys to the housewife a def- 
inite idea of what she will find in the 
container when she sets it before her 
family. To retain her confidence she 
must be assured that her favorite 
brand of honey will be obtainable and 
dependable at any season of every 
year. 

Every thoughtful beekeeper knows 
too well that this cannot be true of 
any brand packed by an individual 
producer unless he has very excep- 
tional opportunities for keeping up 
his grade over a term of years. His 
best honey varies from year to year. 
Sometimes it is extra good, other 
years it has a high water content and 
is liable to ferment, and again his 
crop may fail almost entirely just 
when he has a nice contract for a good 
crop. 

Central Processing Plant 

The only safe way to build up a 
really dependable large trade for ta- 
ble honey seems to be for the product 
of quite a number of beekeepers to be 
assembled in a central packing plant 


where it is all carefully graded and 
packed under different brands ac- 
cording to definite formulae which do 
not change as to blending of qualities. 
Buyers and packers of honey who are 
not beekeepers have been able to do 
this profitably; but they do not pro- 
vide the dependable market which 
the average producer desires, for just 
when the producer thinks he knows 
where his honey is going each year, 
the buyer finds a cheaper source and 
is compelled in self defense to use it. 


I know it is not easy for a group of 
producers to hold together and I am 
not advocating the Sapiro plan of co- 
operation which was so popular ten 
to fifteen years ago and which in 
most cases ended in disaster. I would 
recommend a stock company with 
none but shipper stockholders who 
appoint directors from among them- 
selves with the executive ability to 
actually direct the affairs of the com- 
pany. In Ontario we have a company 
built on the Sapiro plan with most of 
his ideas eliminated. This company 
has sold a great many million pounds 
of honey and made a great many mis- 
takes while trying to carry out Sa- 
piro’s idea of stabilizing the industry 
by warehousing the product and feed- 
ing it out as higher prices could be 
obtained. This was of great benefit to 
independent producers who sold just 
under what the Co-operative was ask- 
ing and left the ‘“‘co-operators” hold- 
ing the bag. Other serious mistakes 
in management were made by hired 
managers, and it was not until the 
board of directors actually assumed 
control that the company became 
profitable to the members who had 
remained faithful. 

Although the road like that of all 
pioneers was hard and toilsome, those 
experimental years brought valuable 
experience. Through them we became 
conscious of ourselves as producers of 
an international commodity which 
must fight for its place in world mar- 
kets. We learned more about our 
product and the place it should hold 
and how to prepare it for the con- 
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sumer’s taste than we had ever 
dreamed of. We tried honey in mix- 
tures like honey-nut-butter, honey- 
chocolate, honey-jelly, and so on. We 
hired a candy maker for months and 
then finally threw his candy away. 
We explored the manufacturing 
trade, and still sell them considerable 
honey. 

Then we settled down to honey for 
the table and decided, and for years 
have been proving, that the most 
promising market for Canadian hon- 
ey is the Canadian table of all three 
varieties, breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per, with Lazy Susan and the lunch 
box thrown in. 

Artificial Granulation 

As Canadians willingly buy granu- 
lated honey for table use, and as 
granulated honey in small tins is the 
best keeping honey for grocers to 
stock and the cheapest to buy, we be- 
came the first to use the Dyce method 
of re-granulation on a large commer- 
cial scale. Its value to us cannot be 
estimated. With only natural granu- 
lation we had to depend on the pro- 
ducer packing small containers. That 
kept us right back in the local honey- 
houses with no uniformity whatever. 
Even wih every producer perfectly 
dependable, local variations made 
uniformity impossible. With artificial 
granulation we are able to receive 
honey in bulk, and grade, liquefy, 
and blend it to a uniform blend. It is 
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also sterilized to prevent fermenting 
if it should happen to be in some 
warehouse for a long time. Some 
honey is also packed liquid in glass. 

Like the automobile manufacturer 
the Ontario Honey Producers Co-op- 
erative markets more than one brand 
of honey for table use to suit differ- 
ent purses and tastes. The honey is 
sold through the regular channels of 
trade, but its uniformity and keeping 
qualities place the different brands 
decidedly above the same grades of 
independent honey in price. By skil- 
ful salesmanship the prices are kept 
at the top level that will keep it mov- 
ing and we have a Scotch manager 
who keeps down expenses. When each 
season’s crop is sold, prices that can 
be paid to producers by grades are de- 
termined by our secretary who isa 
chartered accountant and we get bet- 
ter returns than the average commer- 
cial beekeeper. 

Shippers to a well managed co-op- 
erative packing plant are relieved of 
selling responsibility and are sure ofa 
good return, and by marketing a uni- 
form product throughout the year are 
placing their honey in a position 
where it is able to compete success- 
fully with manufactured articles in 
the same class. I beleive the co-opera- 
tive packing plant is a large factor 
in the solution of our marketing dif- 
ficulties. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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Apiary owned by C. J. Tucker Bergen of Zoom, Holland. Picture was taken during Heather honey 
flow in September 
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Disease Resistance in Honeybees 
O. W. PARK, Research Associate Professor. 


(Continued from February) 


House Cleaning Activities 

Frequent examinations during the 
week following inoculation revealed 
wide variations in the way different 
colonies reacted toward the rectan- 
gles of comb containing American 
foulbrood scales. Some colonies ac- 
cepted the inoculation comb, fastened 
it securely in place, repaired dam- 
aged cells and proceeded to clean out 
the scales. A case of this kind is pic- 
tured in Fig. 5, as it appeared four 
days after being inserted. 

Other colonies tore away the cell 
walls as shown in Fig. 6, and some 
removed portions of the mid-rib also. 
A few days later it was found that in 
such cases the cell walls had been re- 
constructed of new wax on the old 
mid-rib. 

Still others removed every vestige 
of the inoculation comb and com- 
pletely rebuilt with new wax. Fig. 7 
illustrates such an instance. Notice 
that the bees made use of this oppor- 
tunity to build drone cells. Fig. 8 
shows a similar case. The inoculation 
comb was given August 2 and when 
this picture was taken, four days lat- 
er, it had been removed completely. 
New comb already occupied the space 
except for a circular area about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 


as may be noticed. In Fig. 9 this same 
comb area is shown as it appeared on 
the seventh day after inoculation, 
completely rebuilt and containing 
young brood and fresh nectar. On 
August 20, three weeks after inocu- 
lation, dozens of cells of American 
foulbrood were found in a fan-shaped 
area spreading out below the place 
where the inoculation comb had been. 
The explanation for this seems to be 
that spore-laden particles must have 
fallen into these cells while the bees 
were tearing down the inoculation 
comb. By September 15 the bees had 
removed every trace of dead larvae, 
and subsequent examinations have 
revealed none. On September 28 the 
comb, inoculated eight weeks before, 
appeared as shown in Fig. 10. It may 
be observed that no indication of di- 
sease is to be seen. Even the very 
cells that had contained larvae dead 
of American foulbrood on August 20, 
now held brood which, to all appear- 
ances, was healthy. 

These reactions toward the inocu- 
lation rectangles have been con- 
sidered a possible index to the 
tendency of a colony to eradicate the 
disease, but it remains to be seen 
whether or not they possess any 
special significance. At any rate these 











5.—Inoculation rectangle af- 
ter four 


action. This colony recovered. 
did not recover. 


6,—Inoculation rectangle af- 
days—repaired and ter three days—cell walls re- 
cleaned. Illustrates Type I re- moved to mid-rib. 
Type II reaction. This colony 


» 


eo Py os 


7.—After four days—inocu- 
lation rectangle completely re 
Illustrates moved and largely replaced with 
new comb. Illustrates Type III 
reaction. This colony recovered. 
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variations in behavior constitute one 
of the most obvious features so far 
noticed in connection with this inves- 
tigation. All colonies, except check 
colonies, inoculated to date, have 
been classified on the basis of the 
three general types of behavior illus- 
trated in Figs. 5, 6, and 7, as shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 


Types 
Distribution of colonies 
1935 Inoeulations 
1936 Inoeculations 
Totals 
Disease-free colonies as percentage of totals 


*Apparently disease-free by fall of 1936. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the 
number of colonies which had elimi- 
nated the disease by the fall of 1936. 
Thus it will be observed that, where- 
as only seven colonies were reported 
clean at the close of the first season, 
five more from the same original lot 
inoculated in 1935 are now clean. De- 
tails in this connection will be given 
farther on. Referring to the 1935 in- 
oculations we find that all of the 
Type III colonies, five out of eleven 
of the Type I colonies, and three out 
of ten of the Type II colonies proved 
to be resistant. 

Were we to consider the 1935 inoc- 
ulations alone, we might conclude 
that colonies which entirely remove 
the inoculation insert are practically 
certain to clean up, that those merely 


8.—Inoculation rectangle entirely re- 
moved and new comb nearly completed— 
after four days. 







9.—Same area shown in Fig. 
8, but taken three days later. 
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cleaning out the cells without tearing 
them down stand the next best chance 
for recovery, and that those which 
tear down the cell walls and rebuild 
on the original base are least likely to 
recover. But the results of the 1936 
inoculations give a very different 
picture in every group. Here we see 
that only two out of six colonies which 


I. II. III. 
11 ( 5) 10 ( 3) 4 (4) 
14 ( 5) 14 ( 7) 6 (2) 
25 (10) 24 (10) 10 (6) 
40 42 60 
entirely removed the _ inoculation 


rectangle had cleaned up by the end 
of the season, whereas those which 
tore down the cell walls and rebuilt 
on the original base made a better 
showing than did those which cleaned 
out the cells without tearing them 
down. Totaling results to date, we 
find that the percentage of recovery 
for Types I, II and III are 40, 42 and 
60, respectively. Thus at the end of 
two seasons, Type III leads in per- 
centage of cases which recovered. 
However, far more data will be re- 
quired before any definite correla- 
tion can be established between the 
reaction of a colony toward the inoc- 
ulation rectangle and its chances for 
recovery from the disease. 


A Question of Bee Behavior 
In connection with the above ob- 
servations, there arises this question: 
Do bees behave differently toward 
comb containing American foulbrood 


10.—Same as 8 
and 9, but showing 


entire comb. Plenty 
of disease developed, 
but the colony had 
cleaned it up when 
this photo was taken 
eight weeks after in- 
oculation. 
































11.—(upper) Comb ‘‘rotten’’ with A. F. B.— 
as placed in midst of brood nest of a colony 
which showed no disease during a period of 54 
days following ordinary inoculation, 


12.—(middle) Closer view of same (Fig. 11) 
from opposite side. Note scales in open cells, 
sunken cappings, and cappings with ragged 
holes. 


13. (lower) Same as fig. 11, seven days later. 


scales than toward other similar, old 
comb? We, therefore, gave eight col- 
onies an opportunity to answer this 
question for us, and they did. In these 
colonies we inserted not only the us- 
ual inoculation rectangle, but also 
another rectangle of old, black comb 
which was disease-free. In all cases 
the bees removed a considerable part 
of the diseased insert, but in no case 
was the disease-free rectangle al- 
tered. It is apparent, therefore, that 
bees do not reject inserts of comb 
merely because they are inserts, but 
rather because of some objectionable 
feature such as the presence of Amer- 
ican foulbrood scales. At any rate, it 
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is a significant fact that some colonies 
tear down and remove comb that is 
infected with American foulbrood. 


A Severe Test 

Among the colonies inoculated in 
1936, several developed only a few 
cells of disease and ina couple of 
cases, no disease at all was discov- 
ered. It was decided, therefore, to 
give six of these colonies a much 
more severe test. This was done by 
inserting, in the midst of each brood 
nest, a full depth Modified-Dadant 
brood comb literally ‘rotten’ with 
American foulbrood. 

All six colonies made considerable 
progress in removing diseased ma- 
terial from the foul combs given, and 
two in particular made especially 
noteworthy progress, but at the close 
of the season there was much less di- 
sease in one than in the other. Only 
the one that made the best showing 
will be described. Figs. 11 and 12 
show the condition of the comb as 
given to this colony. Figs. 13 and 14 


(Continued on page 176) 





14.—(upper) Closer view of a section from 
Pig. 13. Very few traces of scales remained af- 
ter seven days. 

15. —(middle) Same side of identical comb 
shown in Figs, 11 and 13—taken 45 days after 
comb was placed in brood nest. 

16.—(lower) Closer view of a section from 
Fig. 15, showing healthy appearance of brood 
in the very cells previously occupied by A. F. B. 
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WINTER MEETING OF OHIO BEE- 
KEEPERS AT COLUMBUS 





W. E. Dunham 


The annual winter meeting of the 
Ohio beekeepers scheduled January 
26, 27 and 28 was well attended and 
the enthusiasm among the beekeepers 
was very encouraging. Because of the 
disastrous floods in the southern part 
of the state few beekeepers from that 
section were present. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was perhaps one of the busiest 
speakers at our sessions as he not only 
presented several outstanding talks, 
but also was the principal speaker at 
the Cornell Club dinner on the even- 
ing of January 26, and also attended 
the Columbus Rotarian Club on Jan- 
uary 25. 

Professor Russell H. Kelty, Michi- 
gan State College, related his recent, 
interesting trip among western bee- 
keepers and also talked on important 
subjects of commercial beekeeping. 

Speakers from commercial com- 
panies were represented by Jere 
Frazer, Lewis Beeware Company; 
and H. H. Root, The A. I. Root Com- 
pany, who also officiated as our gen- 
ial toastmaster. Clifford Muth of the 
Fred W. Muth Company was un- 
able to attend, because of the devas- 
tating flood. We are indeed very 
grateful to these speakers for their 
fine spirit of co-operation in our edu- 
cational meetings. 

Especially fine talks were present- 
ed on various phases of honey produc- 
tion by E. W. Long, Conover; Fred B. 
Orr, Chillicothe; Clyde Wheeler, 
Oberlin; J. W. Bain, Marion; Penn G. 
Snyder, Trotwood; as well as the re- 
port on “Progress in the Ohio Apiary 
Inspection Service” by C. A. Reese. 

Prominence was given to the im- 
portant subject of ‘‘Pollination’”’. Dr. 
J. H. Gourley, Chairman, Dept. of 
Horticulture, Ohio State University, 
presented the subject: “The Use of 
Bees for Pollination from the Or- 
chardists’ Viewpoint”, and Dr. W. E. 
Dunham gave a discussion on “Dem- 
onstrations Showing the Value of 
Bees in Alsike Seed Production”. 

The display of apiary equipment 
and honey increased the attractive- 
ness of the beekeeping program and 
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in the future we hope to develop 
more educational displays at our ses- 
sions. 

At the business session of the Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association a committee 
was appointed, designated as the Bee- 
keepers’ Flood Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that this commit- 
tee can render valuable aid to dis- 
tressed beekeepers in southern Ohio. 
The Association also went on record 
as protesting the small benefit pay- 
ments in the Soil Conservation Pro- 
gram for sweet clover, since this 
clover is one of our best legumes for 
restoring fertility to the soil. 

The officers of the Association for 
1936 were re-elected for the ensuing 
year and are as follows: President— 
W. A. Coulter, 972 Cleveland Aven- 
ue, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Emerson Long, Conover, Ohio; 
and Sec’y.-Treas.—W. E. Dunham, 
Ohio State University. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPERS AT 
LANSING 
JACK DEYELL 

When it is impossible to find a 
room in a Horticultural Building 
large enough to hold the people who 
attend a state beekeepers’ meeting, 
one must conclude that the interest 
in beekeeping is keen. Well, that is 
what happened Feb. 3 and 4 at East 
Lansing. Those who were not fortu- 
nate enough to get seats had to stand 
up around the walls and in the hall. 
Russell Kelty did his best to make 
people comfortable. 

There wasn’t a dull moment 
throughout the two days. I shall sim- 
ply mention a few high spots. 

(1) To rear genuinely good queens, 
conditions must be right,—the proper 
temperature and an abundance of pol- 
len and nectar. Keep close to nature’s 
method. 

(2) Killing off colonies in the fall 
to re-stock hives with packages the 
following spring appears to work 
well in northern Michigan. 

(3) An adequate cost system for 
operating apiaries is a decided ad- 
vantage. It gets one away from work- 
ing in the dark. 

(4) One speaker said gentle bees 
are less likely to die during winter 
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and hybrid restless bees may worry 
themselves to death during winter. 
(5) All unnecesary manipulations 
in apiary management must be cut 
out these days to reduce operating 
costs and widen the margin of profit. 


(6) More soda has to be added 
when only honey is used to sweeten. 

Eighty-three people attended the 
delicious honey menu banquet, pre- 
pared by the Hunt Food Shop of 
Lansing, long time honey booster. It 
was a most delightful occasion. One 
speaker in referring to the splendid 
work being done by Russell Kelty 
said, ‘““There should be more Keltys’”’. 
When the modest Mr. Kelty was 
called on a little later he very aptly 
made the following reply; “Well, 
there are already four young Keltys 
and I think that is enough. Anyway, 
Mrs. Kelty might have something to 
say about there being more’”’. 





NEW JERSEY STATE MEETING 
JACK DEYELL 


From the standpoints of attendance 
and interest the beekeepers’ conven- 
tion held at Trenton, Jan. 29, was out- 
standing. Ross E. Mattis, President of 
the State Association called the meet- 
ing to order and directed the sessions 
in his inimitable manner. 

Mr. E. G. Carr, for many years New 
Jersey state bee inspector and at pres- 
ent the efficient Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Association, presented a 
detailed report which reflected a 
healthy condition of the Association. 


While various beekeeping topics 
were discussed perhaps one of the 
most interesting talks was given by 
Sgt. J. V. Conover of the N. J. State 
Police on ‘“‘Tattooing Beehives’’. Due 
to the prevalence of pilfering in api- 
aries it seems necessary to take some 
steps toward protecting beekeepers 
from thievery. Sgt. Conover recom- 
mended that all hives be marked and 
registered under state police. A 
marking device consisting of pointed 
pieces of heated metal made to form 
letters, to be burned into the wood 
¥%” deep, has been developed. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to obliter- 
ate such a mark. 

The sumptuous evening banquet 
followed by a musical entertainment 
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was thoroughly enjoyed,—thanks to 
Mr. Carr and his associates. Mr. Mat- 
tis, master of ceremonies, after call- 
ing on past officers of the associa- 
tion introduced the speaker of the ev- 
ening, Richard D. Barclay of River- 
ton, N. J., who told about his trip to 
the San Antonio Conference. It was 
obvious to those who heard Mr. Bar- 
clay that he missed nothing, especial- 
ly on sight-seeing trips into Mexico. 





JUST NEWS 

A very interesting and instructive 
booklet entitled “Diseases of Bees’, 
a report of conference No. 22 held at 
Rothamsted, England on Sept. 26, 
1936 is obtainable at Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station, Harpenden, Eng- 
land, price 1/6. The report includes 
papers by H. L. A. Tarr, Ph.D., of 
Great Britain on “Brood Diseases in 
England”, G. D. Morison, Ph.D. of 
Great Britain on “Bee Paralysis’, 
Otto Morgenthaler, Ph.D., of Switzer- 
land on “‘Brood and Adult Diseases in 
Switzerland’’, and Jas. I. Hambleton, 
B. S., of Washington, D. C., on “‘Con- 
trol of American Foul Brood in U. S. 
A.,”’ also an introduction by E. J. Rus- 
sell, D.Sc., director of Rothamsted 
Station. 





A 14-page booklet entitled, “Intro- 
ducing Queen Bees’’, by G. H. Keen 
of New Zealand, covers this subject 
quite thoroughly. A dozen methods of 
introducing are described. The last 
sentence of the booklet reads as fol- 
lows: “It is always easier to introduce 
queens to fat bees than to hungry 
ones’. The price of the booklet is 6d 
posted to British countries and 7d to 
foreign countries and it is published 
by “The Australian Beekeeper’’, Box 
20, West Maitland, N. S. Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 





Beekeepers, especially those in On- 
tario, New York and Ohio, should 
listen for a new program, “Bees and 
Honey on the Air,” over station 
CKTB, St. Catharines, Ontario, wave 
length 249.9 metres, 1200 Ke at 6:45 
p. m., each Wednesday and Friday, 
conducted by Chas. E. Phillips, a well 
known beekeeper of St. Catharines. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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From the Field of Experience 





MORE ABOUT INSTALLING 
PACKAGES 


C. H. Gilbert 
Associate Apiculturist, University of Wyoming 

Since the development of the com- 
mercial, combless package for ship- 
ping bees, many articles and bulletins 
have been published regarding their 
introduction and care. Despite the 
great amount of literature available, 
some phases of the problem have re- 
ceived but little mention. I refer par- 
ticularly to the problem of getting 
the bees out of the shipping cage. 

At the Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion, the failure of bees to leave the 
shipping cage after it has been placed 
in the hive has always been a serious 
drawback to package introduction. 
During cold weather the bees cluster 
in the cage and, sometimes, fail to 
protect the queen. Queens have been 
lost from exposure from this cause as 
late as May 10th. Even during warm 
weather the bees leave the cages re- 
luctantly and are slow to accept the 
new hive and begin work there. There 
are also the disadvantages of handling 
and storing of empty combs and the 
additional travel required to remove 
the empty packages and replace the 
combs. 

To avoid some of these objectiona- 
ble features, we have, for the past 
five years, introduced packages by 
shaking the bees from the cage direct- 
ly into the hive. This method has 
doubtless been employed by many 
beekeepers but it will be new to 
some. The procedure is as follows: 
Packages are taken to the apiary 
where the hives have been prepared 
for the bees. The queen cage is re- 
moved through the feeder can open- 
ing as usual. The queen cage is 
opened and most of the candy re- 
moved. This is accomplished by re- 
moving the paper and forcing an or- 
dinary lead pencil or large nail 
through the candy. This leaves a hole 
large enough for a bee to crawl 
through and the queen may be re- 
leased immediately. The queen cage 
is then placed between the frames in 





the center of the hive. Two or three 
combs next to the queen cage are re- 
moved and the bees in the shipping 
cage are poured into the hive. The 
frames are replaced and the colony 
need not be disturbed again unless 
feed is required. When the combs are 
replaced, care must be taken to avoid 
injury to the bees. It is a good plan to 
slide the outside combs against the 
bees rather than to put the combs di- 
rectly down upon them. If the empty 
packages are to be returned to the 
shipper, the bees can be removed 
through the opening provided for the 
feeder cans. When the packages are 
equipped with pleated cluster 
screens, this is a slow process. The 
quickest and easiest method is to cut 
away the screen from one side of the 
package and the bees can then be 
very easily removed. Leather gloves 
should be worn while shaking the 
packages to avoid annoyance from 
the sharp ends of the screen. 

There are many advantages to this 
method of package introduction. The 
queen will be released very shortly 
after introduction and she will be 
protected by a cluster immediately. 
When the queen is released immedi- 
ately, eggs appear in the combs soon- 
er than when the bees are forced to 
remove the candy to release her. 
Packages introduced by this method 
have always been several days ahead 
of packages in which the queen was 
released by the bees. 

When the empty packages are not 
left in the hives, bees accept the new 
hive more readily and begin work 
immediately. Labor is reduced as the 
job is completed in one operation. 
Travel is reduced because return 
trips to remove empty cages and re- 
place combs are eliminated. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

Note: We have found that when bees 
are installed during a warm day it is an 
advantige to sprinkle the bees with sugar 
syrup befvre they are released from cage, 
or, to pour syrup onto the bees in the 
eage. This causes the bees to fill up on 
syrup and they cluster on combs, and do 
not drift out of their hives.—Editor. 
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COVERED WAGON FOR CAPTUR- 
ING SWARMS 


G. F. Pearcey 


The accompanying picture depicts 
a use for this modern replica of the 
covered wagon which was not in the 
mind of the builder during its con- 
struction. ° 

The body was built on a one anda 
half ton Ford chassis for use in mov- 
ing bees and out-apiary work in gen- 
eral, over a route about seventy miles 
in length, and the results have more 
than justified the necessary labor. Af- 
ter five years experience moving four 
hundred colonies sometimes twice a 
year, using the truck as a camping 
place on three or four day trips in the 
regular routine of out-apiary work 
and incidentally taking the whole 
family on an occasional vacation trip, 
there are few changes we would 
make if the work had to be done over 
again. 














Something high to stand on is handy for cap- 
turing a swarm 


Panels at the side and front are re- 
movable to give plenty of ventilation 
when moving bees and wire screens 
are available for those same openings 
to keep out mosquitoes when the 
truck is in use as sleeping quarters 
and also to keep robber bees out 
when removing the crop. The small 
by-pass door seen in front is most 
useful on camping trips and loading 
is done at the rear. 

Protection from robbers during the 
removal of the crop, a place of shelter 
during the odd shower that some- 
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times occurs, and respite from those 
pestiferous mosquitoes during sleep- 
ing hours, are features any beekeeper 
with migratory experience will ap- 
preciate. 

Kelowna, B. C. 


BEES NEED WATER IN SPRING 


Penn G. Snyder 


One of the least considered require- 
ments for bees is water. This is es- 
pecially true in the early spring when 
their need of water is vital. An 
abundant supply close to the apiary 
may mean the difference between 
strong and weak colonies when the 
main honey flow arrives. 

Bees in Southern Ohio often start 
brood-rearing in February. It is 
commonly thought that brood-rearing 
starts when the weather is sufficient- 
ly warm for the bees to go out on oc- 
casional days to carry water and pol- 
len. With the coming of larger hives 
and stronger colonies wintered out- 
doors, brood rearing starts much ear- 
lier than it did in the days of the 
smaller colonies. 

Some of the water needed at this 
period in all probability is found 
within the walls of the hive. Howev_r 
this supply of water is very limited. 
As soon as the out-door temperature 
permits bees to fly we may see the 
workers leaving the hive in search of 
water. At this period of the year the 
weather is very changeable. When a 
floating cloud blankets the sun the 
wind is cold. Also the temperature of 
the water may chill the bee, and this 
adds to the uncertainty of its ever 
reaching the hive. 

Colonies at this time of the year 
cannot afford to have their strength 
depleted by the loss of their water 
carriers, as they frequently do, es- 
pecially where the bees are compelled 
to fly a mile or more for water. This 
loss if abnormal, will result in a 
check to brood-rearing severe enough 
to be almost fatal to the production of 
an average crop of honey for that 
year. 

In early springtime we should give 
our bees all the help we possibly can 
by having a never-failing source of 
water near the hives. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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A HOT BEE CELLAR 
Leroy Baxter 


Early in January after I had closed 
the ventilators for zero weather, 
the weather suddenly turned warm 
and got up to 40 outside. I was de- 
layed a couple of days before I could 
go out and examine them. When I did 
I found two of my cellars were all 
right but the third cellar was in an 
awful fix. The bees had become warm 
and restless and had raised the tem- 
perature way up. They were in a 
general uproar and hanging out from 
the top hives down onto the cellar 
floor. Some were flying around, 
crawling around, and had piled up 
against the inside door trying to get 
out through cracks. Many had 
worked their way outside and chilled 
in the cold air, leaving a trail of dead 
bees outside the door. When the doors 
were opened, a blast of hot air as 
from an oven, struck me in the face, 
and at the same time there came a 
rush of bees towards the light. I had 
to slam the door shut in order to pre- 
vent the bees from leaving their hives 
and taking to the outside. I then 
opened the top ventilator which im- 
mediately gave off a column of vapor, 
like smoke from a chimney. 

As soon as ventilation started the 
bees began to quiet down. After two 
hours I entered and found the tem- 
perature still up to 75, with bees all 
over the floor and clustered out of 
each of the 204 hives, and crawling 
around over everything. I thought 
sure that I had ruined the entire cel- 
lar of bees. It took two days for it to 
cool down to normal again in cold 
weather. 

But, believe it or not, when these 
bees were taken from the cellar in 
the spring it was impossible to see that 
they had been harmed by their roast- 
ing. But they surely wouldn’t have 
lasted much longer in that condition, 
and I am thankful that I found them 
in the nick of time. When taken out, 
these hives averaged noticeably light- 
er than those in the cellar which 
didn’t get abnormally warm during 
the winter. And no wonder, for the 
bees must have consumed an enor- 
mous amount of honey to generate 
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heat enough to raise the temperature 
of everything to 30 or 35 degrees 
above normal. If bees are confined 
too long in a loaded up condition, 
then dysentery will result. I can say 
this, though, that I found almost no 
signs of spotting in any of my hives 
last spring. I believe if there is to be 
any error relative to temperature, it 
had better be a little too cool rather 
than too warm. 
Blair, Nebraska. 





J. S. O’ Ferrell, Greensboro, N. C., from 15 col- 
onies spring count sold $621.50 worth of honey 
and queens in 1936. See page 142, this issue. 


BEEKEEPERS MEET AT WES- 
LACO, TEXAS 





H. B. Parks 


During the Annual Meeting of the 
Texas Beekeepers’ Association, Col- 
lege Station, 1936, the proposition 
was made to hold the Annual Meeting 
in the future at various points 
through the state upon invitation 
from the beekeepers. It was also pro- 
posed that sectional meetings be held. 
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S. W. Clark, Secretary of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation, invited the State Association 
to meet at Weslaco, January 22. 


On January 22, at 10a.m. forty 
beekeepers assembled in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Auditorium at Wes- 
laco. E. E. Salge presided. Judson 
Friday, President of the Weslaco 
Chamber of Commerce welcomed the 
beekeepers. Due to the absence of 
Roy Weaver, President of the State 
Association, H. B. Parks, the secreta- 
ry, responded to the welcome and 
after having paid compliments to 
those who made possible this meeting, 
gave a short history of beekeepers’ 
organizations in Texas. 


T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, spoke 
on “The Object of Beekeepers’ Organ- 
izations’. He paid a very high tribute 
to the Honey Institute and stated that 
it was undoubtedly the best honey 
selling organization in the world. 

E. R. Root, Editor of “Gleanings in 
Bee Culture’’, was called to the floor 
at the request of the audience and 
asked to speak on “Beekeepers’ Or- 
ganizations, Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture’. He recounted his early visits 
to Texas and stated that he was much 
pleased to see a number of men in the 
audience whom he had known for 
many years. Several of these older 
beekeepers appreciated Mr. Root’s 
speech very highly as they had 
known his father, A. I. Root, the 
founder of the well known manufac- 
turing firm, and had known E. R. 
Root for a number of years. Mr. 
Root’s picture of the associations and 
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friendships which have come through 
a common occupation and the story 
of what these organizations have 
been able to accomplish, made his 
talk the high spot of the meeting. 


H. E. Coffey, Texas and Hawaiian 
beekeeper, told the story of bee- 
keeping in Hawaii, of the growth of 
the industry, and of its conditions 
today. 

I. F. Gunter, a beekeeper of Texas 
and North Dakota told of the origin 
and growth of the rearing of bees and 
queens in the South and of shipping 
them into the northern states and 
Canada. He made the significant 
statement that the producer in the 
North has a highly specialized busi- 
ness and if he does the work which he 
should, he has neither time nor 
strength to come south to raise pack- 
age bees during the winter time, that 
that business belongs to the southern 
beekeepers. 


H. B. Parks spoke for Dr. F. L. 
Thomas, State Entomologist, giving 
a brief statement as to the work of the 
Texas Inspection Service, its field 
force, and regulations. A discussion 
showed that not only the Texas Bee- 
keepers but the out-of-state beekeep- 
ers were highly pleased with Pr. 
Thomas’ efficient helpers. 

At 7 p.m.a Beekeepers’ Buzz oc- 
curred in the basement of the First 
Baptist Church. The beekeepers 


“buzzed” for at least two hours with 
H. B. Parks as toastmaster. Ty Cobb, 
radio news man of the Valley, made 
the speech of the evening in which he 
told of the Valley and how they do 

















Lower Rio Grande Valley Beekeepers met Jan. 22, at Weslaco, Texas. E. R. Root and Thomas 
Burleson are in middle of front row. 
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things there. The beekeepers were 
much pleased with the loyalty of the 
industries of the Valley to each other. 
The final speech was made by E. R. 
Root in which he summed up very 
briefly the excellence of the meeting, 
stating that it was on a par with any 
meeting that he had ever attended. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 152) 

Bronx County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at McKinley Square 
Garden, 1258 Boston Road, at 169th 
St., Bronx, N. Y., March 14, at 2 p. m. 
Frank Pellett of the American Bee 
Journal will be the guest speaker. 

Three Michigan regional bee meet- 
ings are scheduled: 

(1) Northern Ohio and Southeast- 
ern Michigan meeting at Court House 
in Adrian, March 24, 10 a.m. 

(2) Western Michigan meeting at 
A. G. Woodman’s warehouse, Grand 
Rapids, March 25, 10 a. m. 

(3) Northwestern Meeting, Court 
House, Saginaw, March 26, 10 a. m. 
Chas. A. Reese, State Apiarist, Co- 
lumbus, O., and M. J. Deyell, Editor, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, are out-of- 
state speakers. , 








A letter just received from J. J. 
Wilder, Waycross, Ga., says that an 
appropriation of $6000 for bee inspec- 
tion has been secured for the first six 
months of this year with a promise of 
a continuance of this amount if re- 
sults justify. A. V. Dowling of Valdos- 
ta and V.S. Brown of Baxley were 
appointed bee inspectors. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 





Mr. Baxter seems to have ideal 
conditions for safe wintering in his 
bee cellars. Nearly all the bees in 
southern Ontario are wintered out-of- 
doors. We have tried cellar wintering 
and the result has invariably been 
that colonies properly packed outside 
were ahead of those wintered in the 
cellar and were stronger at honey- 
storing time. We seldom have a tem- 
perature lower than 8 degrees above 
zero andif it getsas low as zero it 
lasts but a few days. Mr. Baxter is 
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fortunate in having a hard clay hill 
for his bee cellar. Ventilating holes 
from the top of the cellar carry off the 
foul air. North of us where bees are 
wintered in cellars we notice that 
when the ventilating pipes (prefera- 
bly at each end of cellar) reach to 
within six inches of the floor the bees 
are more quiet. Foul air is always at 
the bottom of a cellar or a room and 
not at the ceiling as many think. 


Sub-Earth Ventilator for Cellar 


Mr. Baxter suggests a suction sys- 
tem to pull the foul air out of the cel- 
lar. A sub-earth ventilator of tile 
placed below the frost line would 
pull a stream of air earth-warmed to 
40 or 45 degrees F. right into the cel- 
lar to the great comfort of the bees. 
I think, in fact I am quite sure, that 
with such a system it would take care 
of the variations in outside tempera- 
ture without any attention by the 
beekeeper. 

About drifting, have you ever tried 
leaving a wide board in front of the 
entrance for the lively bees to bump 
their heads against. With us it works. 

Binding Bee Journals 

Mr. W. H. Hull gives very complete 
directions for binding bee journals. 
For a number of years during our 
early experience, after punching the 
holes we used large safety pins to 
string each year’s numbers together. 

I read with real interest Mr. L. W. 
Lange’s article on salesmanship. He 
is a real salesman. We used to make 
monthly trips to towns of our district 
and gave one merchant in each town 
the exclusive right to sell our honey. 
We worked up a good trade by using 
the same methods Mr. Lange uses.— 
J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
We've had a few days of real cold 
weather at last, but a very few, and 
the hills and woods are black today, 
portending another thaw or mild 
“spell”. Such a winter is a novelty 
here, and the men-folk shake their 
wise (?) heads, and predict crop fail- 
ures, because of the continued coat- 
ing of ice, everywhere, and blue ruin 
generally. Shucks! say I. We’ve had 
our seven lean years, why not look 
forward to prosperity for a change! 
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Men are born pessimists, anyhow. 
If some of them hadn’t optimistic 
women to cheer them, where would 
they be? How long would a man 
stick as a pioneer, without a little 
cheering? “Big boy! Whata MAN you 
are!’’—this from an admiring spouse, 
does great things to a man’s sinking 
morale. 


When hearing so much about the 
big flood in your country, both 
through our daily papers, and over 
the radio, our sympathy goes out to 
those who suffered such privation and 
losses. “Old Man River’ isn’t content 
to “just keep rolling along’’. He is a 
treacherous old fellow. I’ve seen pic- 
tures of rescued waifs, of hens, left to 
float away until starvation or drown- 
ing takes them from their retreat, of 
cattle and horses. But what of the 
bees? Were there no apiaries within 
the flooded area? And if so, what dif- 
ference will this make in the season’s 
supply, also in the price? 


Strikes, too, affect your country as 
well as our own. I am just wondering 
what would happen if bee men struck. 
Their workers wouldn’t sit down on 
the job of production, nor would 
there be a walk-out. The supply 
would stack up until there would be 
an enormous surplus. Folk as a gen- 
eral rule, consider honey a luxury, so 
what would your strike avail? Yes, 
we must acknowledge we aren’t con- 
sidered of more importance than the 
average farmer. He never strikes. 
His fellow-farmers would not stay 
with him. The farmer must take what 
he can get for his produce, and pay 
what he is asked, unless, as with the 
beeman, he can produce something a 
little better than his fellows. This is 
an age for specializing. 

The honeybees teach us many les- 
sons, which, if we profit by them, 
would be for our good. Why not fol- 
low the example of the thrifty work- 
er bees, and leave the whole posse of 
human drones alone. I would not ad- 
vise going to quite such lengths as do 
the workers, to rid themselves of the 
nuisances, it might not be within the 
law. But why not emulate the Queen 
Bee, in getting her royal mate? I 
nearly said Consort, but Her Majesty, 
The Queen Bee, is wiser. She doesn’t 
want any mix-ups with her spouse’s 
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foreign relations, so she thoughtfully 
allows him to commit suicide, and 
drop out of the picture. 

To get his Queen, he must fly high! 
And, girls, why not follow her exam- 
ple? Fly high! Lead those human 
drones, the much-pursued, conceited, 
males, a merry dance, and don’t come 
down from your high ideals for any 
one of the species. See that before you 
take a mate, he has as high ideals as 
your own. He will add respect to his 
admiration, then. Refuse him if he 
cannot reach your standard. He will 
not commit suicide, in either case, but 
if he wins you, he will be very proud 
of himself and his conquest. Above all 
things, leave the pursuing to him. If 
a poor, helpless, drone can do this, in 
the face of death, why shouldn’t a 
real, red-blooded, MAN? 


Just the same, I think the staid 
worker bees are the wisest, and the 
happiest. No chance of their being 
disillusioned, at any rate. They 
choose celibacy, become Sisters, 
Teachers, in the great convent-school, 
the hive. This school is also a nursery, 
and a kindergarten as well, and the 
youngsters placed in their school are 
very select and aristocratic, royalty, 
no less, the Mother Superior, howcv- 
er, being a widowed queen. 

Some folk make a fuss over the 
famous Callander “Quints’, because 
they were not given over completely 
to their parent’s care. How foolish! 
Is there one mother who would not 
sacrifice her own personal feelings 
for such advantages for her children? 
Think of how their health is guarded, 
how their training and education is 
supervised, and then wonder at such 
utter foolishness! 

The queen bee has better sense. She 
gives her children over to the work- 
ers’ efficient care. Experts rather than 
novices, is the proper idea. Pamper- 
ing and petting by too indulgent par- 
ents, serves to weaken children, rath- 
er than strengthen them to stand on 
their own two feet in the world. Why 
not sacrifice feeling to a bit of com- 
mon sense. 

And with St. Patrick’s Day near, 
three cheers for the Emerald Isle, and 
its bonny shamrock, and may I wish 
you all “The top av the marnin’.”— 
Spinster Jane. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Bachelor Sandwiches 


Perhaps this shouldn’t be called a 
bachelor sandwich at all. The man 
who showed it to me confessed at the 
end that his wife had designed it. But 
he had been out on the road alone for 
a week and had lived on that fare, 
with only one modest restaurant meal 
a day in addition. And anyway, we 
adopted it. It is made of bread, butter, 
peanut butter and honey. He used 
about one pound of butter, two 


—_ 





A sandwich designed by a woman but intended 
for a hungry man. 


pounds of peanut butter and three 
pounds of honey during the week. 
The three ingredients are spread on 
in that order, the honey being mixed 
somewhat with the peanut butter to 
hold it in place. Our rule for making 
it is to put on as much of these two as 
we can make stick. It is never too 
much, for each counteracts the cloy- 
ing tendencies that too much of either 
might otherwise have.—W. H. Hull, 
Vienna, Va. 


Bible References to Bees and Honey 


I have just read the article by Les- 
lie Burr, in January 1937 Gieanings, 
where he claims bees are mentioned 
three times in the Bible. Hornets are 
mentioned three times, but bees are 
mentioned four times—Deuteronomy 
1:44; Judges 14:8-18; Psalms 118:12 
and Isaiah 7:18—and honey, honey- 
comb, etc., is mentioned sixty-one 
times: fifty-six in the Old Testament, 
and five in the New.—Rev. J. E. Mc- 
Kee, Alpine, N. Y. 


A Nectar Plant for Early Spring 


A few years ago I had seeds of a 
crucifer from Utah that was promis- 
ing as a nectar source for early 
Spring, but it also had the aspects of 
a troublesome weed, so it was dis- 
posed of before it had time to spread 
to cultivated land. Since then I have 
had correspondence with friends in 
Colorado and Utah, where it is locally 
known as mustard and wild cabbage, 
and find that it has quite a reputation 
as a honey plant in some parts of 
those states. If I understand the bot- 
any of the plant, it is Thelypodium 
elegans, a member of the crucifer 
family with the characteristic four- 
petaled flowers of that family and a 
close resemblance to the inflorescence 
of the cabbage. It thrives wonderfully 
well in the light sand of this section 
and self-sows with freedom. In fact it 
was the latter factor that determined 
its extermination. I can see, though, 
that certain situations, such as apia- 
ries situated on otherwise waste land, 
would justify the use of the plant, 
particularly for the impetus it would 
give to brood-rearing in early Spring. 
It is mentioned here with that thought 
in mind.—C. W. Wood, Copemish, 
Michigan. 








CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


A skunk at a hive taking his own picture. Pic- 
ture sent by G. A. Bailey, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Editorials 
Supersedure Mr. Thos. W. Burle- winter zero cold prevailed over large 


son at the conven- 
tion in Weslaco, 
Tex., referring to 
this subject, said he 
was sure that supersedure was due 
more to the negligence or carelessness 
of the one receiving the packages 
than of the shipper. A package of 
bees as soon as it is received should 
be gorged immediately with sugar 
syrup and feeding continued, with a 
liberal supply after installing in the 
hive. Supersedure, he held, was due 
to the fact that the queen was not giv- 
en a sufficient stimulus to start egg- 
laying. An egg-laying queen will not 
be destroyed. 


of Queens in 
Package Bees 


eee 

At the Food Show, 

held recently in 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
three women and two men at a honey 
booth handed out approximately 
60,000 samples of honey on Butter 
Wafers during eight days. Over 300 
pounds of honey and 912 boxes of 
wafers were used in sampling. The 
number of sales amounted to one for 
each minute during the show. 

Honey in three forms, liquid in 
glass and tin, comb, and crystallized 
honey in tubs were displayed and 
sold. The latter was used for sampling 
because of the ease with which crys- 
tallized honey can be handled in 
sampling, also because it is less com- 
mon in this country than liquid hon- 
ey. Seventy-five per cent of the honey 
sold at the booth was in crystallized 
form. Many people prefer it to liquid 
honey. The more ways honey is of- 
fered to the public the greater the to- 
tal consumption is likely to be. 

Who knows how far-reaching are 
such efforts to popularize honey? The 
beekeeping industry needs more such 
honey displays and more sampling of 
honey. 


60,000 Samples 
of Honey 


eee 
Sun Spots or This, like last 
What Did It? year’s winter, has 
presented some un- 
precedented weather conditions. Last 


areas of the northern states. Winter 
losses exceeded those of any previous 
winter unless it was 1881 and 1882. 
Had it not been for the package bee 
business in the South, the northern 
beekeeper would have been placed in 
a sorry plight. 


This winter there has been the oth- 
er extreme—mild winter up till now 
in most of the northern states with 
unprecedented floods along the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers and their tribu- 
taries and dust storms from Kansas 
southward. The loss of colonies and 
homes of beekeepers along the river 
fronts has been the heaviest ever 
known, and our sincerest sympathies 
go out to the stricken. 

But this is not all. It has been the 
coldest in the southern states in many 
years. Some of the time it has been 
actually warmer in the north than in 
the south. 


The senior editor brought his wife, 
daughter and grandchildren down to 
San Antonio, Texas. The doctors up 
north said San Antonio was the driest 
city with the most sunshine of any 
city in the whole country. Since Jan- 
uary we have had either chilly cold 
weather without sunshine or chilly, 
damp, foggy weather with rain or 
mist, with hardly a let-up until Jan. 
4. Daughter said: “Father, you have 
been saying the sun will shine tomor- 
row, for over a month, and the sun 
hasn’t come yet’’. It did come finally 
and now the weather is hot with plen- 
ty of sun. 

California has had her troubles— 
the worst freeze in years, with 40° of 
the fruit destroyed. The smudge-pot 
fires to mitigate the damage, brought 
on flu, it is claimed. 

Florida had its worries in the or- 
ange belt and only the citrus belt in 
southeastern Texas escaped. 

How do we account for such unusu- 
al weather conditions over the north 
and the south? We don’t know. Some 
say it is the sun spots. Maybe so; but 
there is no direct proof yet. 
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The Four Post 
Shipping Cage 


Said a large shipper 
of package bees, 
possibly the most 
extensive in the United States, “I find 
that the four post shipping cage for 
all weather conditions delivers the 
bees in better condition than those 
cages with solid wood ends.” Other 
shippers have said the same thing to 
the editor. 


Those shippers who use solid ends 
contend that their cages are longer 
and provide the same wire-cloth space 
as do the other type. ‘“‘But,” said the 
big shipper referred to, “the four post 
cage has a big advantage in that ven- 
tilation can come from all sides and 
ends and during very warm or hot 
sultry weather this is important.” 


The Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Baton Rouge, La., is conducting some 
experiments on this matter that will 
soon be made public. 


eee 
The Problem 
of Hawaiian 
Honey 


In former years Ha- 
waii produced and 
shipped into the 
United States large 
quantities of what 
was then called honeydew honey. It 
was, in fact, a mixture of algaroba 
(the same as mesquite of Texas and 
New Mexico) and honeydew from the 
leaf hopper that then subsisted on the 
sugar cane. This honeydew had the 
cane or molasses flavor and unlike 
most honeydews was not bad to taste. 
This, when mixed by the bees with 
algaroba, a mild-flavored light hon- 
ey, still carried the flavor of molass- 
es. The bakers of the United States 
used large quantities of this Hawaiian 
honeydew honey and because it could 
not be sold as honey, could get it for 
less than a strictly floral honey. 


But the very name honeydew, 
when attached to or mixed with any 
floral honey would necessarily give 
ita bad name and so it happened with 
the Hawaiian product. 

Fortunately for the sugar growers 
and beekeepers, the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association Experiment 
Station came to the rescue by intro- 
ducing on the Islands a parasite to the 
leaf hopper that soon cleaned out the 
pest and today and for some time 
back the Hawaiian honey has been 
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very free from honeydew and the 
cane growers relieved ofa destructive 
insect. The honey of the Hawaiian 
Islands now conforms in every re- 
spect to the Federal Pure Food Law 
of this country, and the product can 
be sold as honey. 


But the reputation of former days 
still clings to any and all honey from 
Hawaii and is likely to continue for 
some time to come, or until the public 
becomes educated. 


But this is not all. The honey of the 
Islands is mild in flavor and of a col- 
or from a light amber to a water 
white. This makes it possible for the 
unscrupulous dealer to mix these 
honeys with the more expensive sage 
and orange of California and call the 
product by those names—clearly a 
fraud on the public and a damage to 
the honest producer of a pure sage or 
a pure orange honey which cannot 
compete with the Hawaiian blend 
sailing under false colors. 


Something like a million pounds of 
Hawaiian honey are shipped annually 
to the United States and none to any 
other country. Why? Because the 
Hawaiian Islands belong to the Unit- 
ed States. They are a part of this 
country like any state or territory. 
There would be no duty on honey 
shipped from the Islands to America. 


We do not think any one either in 
this country or in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands need to be especially alarmed. 
In the first place the freight rate on 
honey from the Pacific will give the 
beekeepers of this country some ad- 
vantage. In the second place, the total 
productions of honey from the Hawai- 
ian Islands would, according to the 
best figures available, be less than 
one percent of the total production in 
the United States. In the third place, 
it looks now as if there would not be 
enough honey to supply the demand. 


Bee Venom in In years gone by we 


the Cure of expressed ourselves 
Rheumatic as believing that 

there was no vir- 
Troubles 


tue in the cure of 
certain forms of rheumatism or arth- 
ritis but the evidence is piling up that 
the venom is being used most success- 
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fully in Europe and in this country. 
While it has not helped or relieved 
some it has others. 


The treatment is applied in two 
ways: First by the direct application 
of bee stings, one or more to the af- 
fected part, and second by hypoder- 
mic injections of a venom extracted 
from the stings. Apparently the ven- 
om can be reduced so as to give a 
mild or moderate dose or until the 
patient can take more. 


This special bee venom has been 
manufactured in Germany, Austria 
and France, England and Switzerland 
and now arrangements have been 
made to have it prepared and dis- 
tributed in this country. The R. J. 
Strasenburgh Co., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists of Rochester, N. Y., put on 
the market an ointment of two 
strengths, made with an admixture of 
bee venom for use in rheumatic ail- 
ments. The ointment has been patent- 
ed in the U. S. A. and also in foreign 
countries, and the above firm is the 
only one legally entitled to manufac- 
ture an ointment containing bee 
venom. The same firm also manufac- 
ture an injectable bee venom. Ven- 
Apis, which contains 0.2% novocaine 
to render the injections painless. 


The popularity of bee venom in for- 
eign countries for the treatment of 
arthritis and rheumatism is best 
proven by the numerous products 
which have been recently placed on 
the market. The State Serotherapeu- 
tic Institute of Vienna produces Im- 
menin; in Germany there are Forapin 
and Apicosan; in England, “British 
Bee Venom”; in France, Apivene; in 
Switzerland, Apis Pura, made by 
Hoffman-La Roche Co. of Basle. In 
all parts of Europe the treatments are 
becoming more and more popular and 
the results which are published in the 
medical journals are quite astonish- 
ing. 

Dr. Bodog F. Beck at 116 East 58th 
St., New York City has built up a 
large practice in treating people suf- 
fering from one or another form of 
rheumatic ailments. He is treating, 
we are told by one of his admiring 
patients, 60 and 70 people a day. 

One enthusiastic patient said he 
had tried everything, had gone to Eu- 
rope to take the famous baths, all to 
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no avail. Some one told him about 
Dr. Beck, a specialist in bee sting 
cures. After a few treatments he was 
completely cured. 

Dr. Bodog F. Beck has the indorse- 
ment of Dr. E. F. Phillips who has 
seen and talked with him. 


eee 
Disease Disease resistance 
Resistance in bees has been 
in Bees discussed for many 


years, but until the 

last few years no 
serious attempt has been made to de- 
velop a strain of bees that will resist 
A. F. B. Even some of the scientific 
men believed that nothing could be 
accomplished,—therefore why waste 
time? 

But over against this there were on 
record, covering a period of years, 
cases where certain colonies had 
cleaned out A. F. B. There were many 
who believed that where a cure had 
been effected the same old trouble 
would re-appear, and it did in some 
cases, but some colonies not only 
cleaned up but stayed clean. 

Deputy State Entomologist R. G. 
Richmond of Colorado, in a series of 
experiments which he conducted 
from 1929 to 1934 and which he re- 
corded in this journal page 334 for 
June 1935 said in the closing para- 
graph of his article; “The evidence 
presented in the discussion is far 
from conclusive but it is indicative 
of the possibilities of finding a race of 
bees able to combat A. F. B. It is suf- 
ficiently conclusive to warrant going 
into the problem ona much larger 
scale and over a longer period of 
time.” 

When he made that statement in 
1935, the three “P’’s (Pellett, Park 
and Paddock) had already undertak- 
en the task the year before. Great 
minds will often think the same 
thoughts during the same period of 
time. The three “‘P’’s not only made a 
beginning but they induced the Na- 
tional Government as well as several 
states to get back of the project with 
men and money. 

The reader will note how nearly 
the work of Prof. Richmond agrees 
with that presented by Dr. O. W. 
Park in this journal at present. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 6. 


Weather: Since our 
last letter things 
have been happen- 
ing throughout the 
orange belt in South- 
ern California. Fol- 
lowing our letter of 
January 5 the weath- 
er turned out much 
as predicted; extremely cold for our 
part of the country, with cold show- 
ers in the valleys and snow on the 
mountains reaching well down into 
the foothills, in the edge of the valleys. 
Citrus fruit growers lit their smudge 
pots night after night. To look out 
over the country in the early morn- 
ing made one think of the coal smoke 
over an eastern manufacturing city. 
That there was considerable damage 
to the orange and lemon crop we all 
admit but there will yet be plenty of 
oranges and lemons to go to the east- 
ern market. It has been one of the 
longest continued cold spells since our 
entering the bee business. The weath- 
er is still very cold for this time of 
the year. Smudging is still carried on 
to some extent in the lemon groves. 





Honey Crop: We are unable to say 
to what extent honey plants have 
been damaged by the cold. At present 
we can see no cause for alarm. In 
years gone by we have seen the black 
sage with six inches of fresh growth 
frozen back and yeta new growth 
would furnish a good honey flow. 
White sage, wild buckwheat and oth- 
er of our honey producing flora to 
which we look for surplus do not 
start to grow so early and in our opin- 
ion will suffer little or no damage 
from the cold weather. Sumac which 
grows over a limited section of South- 
ern California shows the effect of the 
cold. The foliage is all frozen and the 
evergreen leaves are all turning 
brown. It is not likely to yield this 
year. It is at best an uncertain yielder 
and its loss will make little difference 
to the crop. This is not the first time 
the temperature has gone down into 


the low twenties over the citrus dis- 
trict. 

Honey Market: Last year’s honey 
is nearly all out of the hands of the 
producer and such small lots as we 
have heard of selling have been 
bringing around seven cents to the 
beekeeper. 

Beeswax is in good demand at ad- 
vancing prices with little in the pro- 
ducers’ hands. 


KANSAS, February 6. 
Weather: A sleet 
storm January 6 cov- 
ered much of Kansas 
with several inches 
es 
, 





) 


3 


a 


© » | of ice. Following this 


’ » sleet, slight amounts 
> of rainfall occurred 
P| which froze as it 


came in contact with 
the ice, making a very permanent ice 
sheet. The average temperature for 
the month of January has been one of 
the coldest on record, but at the same 
time there have been no decidedly 
low temperatures. In other words, the 
temperatures have been persistently 
cold. The precipitation has been 
above average by about an inch. One 
difficulty, in regard to this sleet ice 
cap is the fact that the moisture will 
not readily soak into the ground, but 
much of the water will run off, since 
the ground is cold and as the upper 
surface of the ice melts, the water 
runs off over the surface of the ice. 
Prospects: Due to the severe drouth 
and high temperature conditions of 
last summer in the majority of loca- 
tions in Kansas, the young sweet 
clover plants have been killed. Under 
these circumstances the prospects for 
a honey crop in eastern and central 
Kansas are not encouraging. Where 
irrigation is practiced there are pros- 
pects of a honey crop, particularly in 
the Arkansas River Valley. This is 
primarily from alfalfa. Many bee- 
keepers in central and eastern Kansas 
are planning to move their apiaries to 
temporary locations to offset this se- 
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rious condition of no sweet clover 
plants during the season of 1936. Sev- 
eral beekeepers have already selected 
locations for carrying on honey pro- 
duction for the season of 1937. These 
locations have been selected due to 
the fact that soil moisture conditions 
during 1936 were such that sweet 
clover plants were established and 
will mature bloom this coming sea- 
son. 

Honey Market: The honey market 
in Kansas at the present time is 
steady. Under the conditions of a 
drouth and a short crop in 1936, the 
market has been good.—Ralph L. 
Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 


eee 
OKLAHOMA, February 6. 

Weather: The past thirty days have 
been characteristic of this state to say 
the least. Temperatures from 5 to 85 
have occurred and a little snow has 
fallen. Most of this went into the soil 
and should be of some help to early 
plants. As a whole conditions have 
been favorable for quiet wintering 
thus far. 

Honey Crop: As a whole the honey 
crop for 1936 was discouraging, es- 
pecially so, because of the splendid 
prospects right up to and including 
the flow period May 25 to July 1. 
With regularity that spells finality, 
the extreme drouths of the past few 
seasons get in their devastating work 
about that time and many good pros- 
pects have burned up after good be- 
ginnings. The only recourse is, to plan 
on a four weeks’ honey flow and 
either be ready to harvest or stop 
pretending to be beekeepers. 

Honey Market: All honey in this 
section has been sold and many truck 
loads brought in. Seven carloads of 
from 42,000 to 68,000 pounds have 
been sold in my city since October 21, 
and at better prices than at any time 
since °31. Our market is getting bet- 
ter both in price and demand, some- 
thing not generally true of this state. 

Our state market has been some- 
what retarded by the activity of sev- 
eral careless bottlers who barged into 
the business of buying honey of low 
quality and selling it at low prices, 
with the representation that, “honey 
is honey.”’ 

These packers have of course 
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founded their business on precarious 
sands, for I have observed with a sort 
of selfish glee their consistent demise, 
with the coming of higher priced 
honey, f. o. b. producers. When honey 
prices rise another cent there will be 
none of them in business. 

I believe it the inevitable folly of 
our own disinterested selling, when 
we move into the markets of the 
world some 170 million pounds of the 
finest food known, without attempt- 
ing to sell at least a small part of it 
for somewhere near what it is worth. 
We know honey can be worth what 
we make it.—C. A. Baltzley, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

eee 
VERMONT, February 5. 

Weather: In New England, winter 
started out in bold style, snow and 
cold for November and first half of 
December. The middle of December 
brought a change of higher tempera- 
ture and much rain that has contin- 
ued through to the end of January. 
Because of this unusual warm spell, 
bees had several flights the early part 
of January. The meadows and pas- 
tures have been unprotected all these 
weeks with much freezing and thaw- 
ing. Certainly this is not very faver- 
able for a honey crop this year. Our 
one consolation is that bees may win- 
ter well in spite of all the honey dew 
last fall. February has started with 
a little zero weather and several inch- 
es of snow. 

Honey Sales: Sales have slowed up 
a little, due perhaps to warm weath- 
er. There will not be any honey left 
over as it will be five months before 
any new honey is ready, and the old 
crop is fairly well sold. 

Crop Prospects: They are not so 
good. The rule is, a hard winter and 
a good honey crop. Alfalfa does not 
seem to follow this rule, perhaps be- 
cause it does not heave so easily. If we 
only had more of it and farmers didn’t 
cut it so soon after bloom, it would be 
quite a honey plant here. With a fair 
market to supply and poor crop pros- 
pects, it will require good beekeeping 
this year to make most of what Moth- 
er Nature gives us. 

Miscellaneous: Some objections to 
my pet baby, the carbolic screen, 
seem to come up now and then. Burn- 
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ing the hands can be prevented by 
keeping the acid at home. Sprinkle 
the screens before going to a yard, 
keep them face to face when not in 
use and they are good for from 
one to three days of constant 
use. As for tainting the honey, it must 
mean there is something wrong with 
the acid or that it dripped off the 
screen onto the honey. Use it spar- 
ingly. A little concentrated acid goes 
a long way and leaves no odor.— 
Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 


EASTERN IOWA, February 6. 

Weather: Beekeepers in eastern 
and central Iowa have a gloomy pros- 
pect for a honey crop in 1937. The 
ground since the fore part of Decem- 
ber has been covered with from 4 to 
6 inches of solid ice. Stock in some 
cases are kept shut in barns, the own- 
ers not daring to turn out the animals. 
The rendering plants have been kept 
busy gathering stock that has been in- 
jured on the ice. Most people who 
have to be out are wearing ice creep- 
ers in order to get around with any 
degree of safety. It is the worst con- 
dition for ice the writer has ever seen. 

What has all this to do with bee- 
keeping? Well, just this: The dry hot 
summer burnt out the white clover, 
and much of the other clovers. There 
was some alsike that survived, and 
on our own farm we have discovered 
that alsike will stand more drouth 
than any other clovers, but whatever 
alsike may have survived the drouth, 
will certainly be smothered by this 
ice. 

Honey Crop: Some beekeepers 
have reported a fine crop for 1936, 
while others have had from a medium 
crop to almost nothing. In some cases 
the poor crop was due entirely to the 
condition of the bees at the time of 
the flow. There were localities where 
bees gathered considerable white 
clover honey. Some beekeepers re- 
ported considerable clover but with 
no nectar in it One beekeeper 12 
miles west of us reported a fine flow 
from sweet clover and always banks 
on it. Another 30 miles east of us told 
me his bees have access to thousands 
of acres of sweet clover and he has as 
yet to see the first pound of surplus 
sweet clover honey from his bees. So 
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beekeeping seems to be pretty much 
of a gamble after all. 

Honey Market: There should be no 
surplus honey carried over into the 
1937 crop. Extracted honey is retail- 
ing at 49 to 55 cents per 5-pound pail 
and comb honey at from 15 to 18 
cents per section. 

Miscellaneous: I am very much 
afraid that many bees went into win- 
ter quarters short of stores as the fall 
flow meant little or nothing here, and 
I suspect this will go for at least three- 
fourths of the state—W. S. Pang- 
burn, Center Junction, Iowa. 


eee 
UTAH, January 30. 

Weather: Present indications are 
that the series of dry seasons that we 
have recently experienced is giving 
way to a moisture cycle well above 
normal. The two large lakes that have 
recently reached their lowest level in 
recorded history are again building 
up. The valleys are covered with the 
heaviest blanket of snow that has pre- 
vailed for several years, and the 
mountains are loaded to a depth that 
is expected to insure an ample supply 
of irrigation water for the coming 
season’s crop. 

While the temperatures during the 
month of January have fallen below 
any point recorded in recent years, 
the heavy covering of snow is expect- 
ed to protect the bees and bring them 
through the winter in good condition, 
provided all the other essentials of 
good wintering have been supplied. 
A good flight was had on January 
13th and again on January 28th. 

Legumes, especially sweet clover, 
which furnish the bulk of our honey 
crop, but which all but disappeared 
during the recent drouth, are coming 
back and are being well protected 
through the present winter. Beekeep- 
ers are jubilant in contemplation of 
an old-time crop. 

Honey Market: Very little of the 
1936 crop is in the hands of producers 
and there is every indication that the 
supply will be exhausted long before 
the new crop is harvested. Retail 
prices are still low, however, since in 
the fall, the chain stores took over 
large stocks of distressed honey and 
are using it as a leader. Beeswax is 
going at a fair price. 
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Miscellaneous: In summarizing the 
work of 1936, the State Apiarist has 
been able to report the bee industry 
in quite a healthy condition. The per- 
centage of disease has been slightly 
reduced and the number of colonies 
of bees consistently increased. Also 
the total crop has been larger than 
ever before.—W. H. Hendricks, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

eee 
TEXAS, February 1. 


_ Weather: The weath- 
er for January can 





cold and wet. It was 
sufficiently cold to 
keep the bees at 
home and sufficient- 
ly warm that they 
did not consume any 
undue amount of stores. There was 
little rain but no evaporation. This 
condition has caused all of the winter 
annuals and perennial plants to be in 
the best conditions they have experi- 
enced in years. 

Honey Plants: Agarita is in full 
bloom throughout its range. During 
periods of warmth, bees are bringing 
pollen and nectar from this plant, 
thus recording that spring brood- 
rearing is in full sway as far north as 
Austin. The spring line is as far north 
as Kingsville. In the south end of the 
state guajillo, huisache, huisachillo, 
pink mint, and numerous less known 
plants are in bloom. Whenever a sun- 
shiny day occurs nectar is being 
stored. Beekeepers in that part of the 
state are already actively engaged in 
caring for their colonies. 

Market: The International Bee- 
keepers’ Conference and the favora- 
ble weather have awakened in the 
beekeepers a new interest in bee- 
keeping. Most of last year’s crop 
which was about normal has left the 
hands of the producers. Considerable 
is still in the hands of the assemblers 
but they expect that it will be sold be- 
fore a new crop comes on. 

Miscellaneous: Great activity exists 
among the producers of queens and 
pound packages. Throughout the state 
the weather is somewhat similar and 
the bees are reported as still in good 
condition. In the eastern central part 
where mist, freezing, covered every- 
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thing with a coat of ice, some bees 
were supposed to be harmed, howev- 
er after the ice melted the bees are 
reported to be still in good shape.— 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


ILLINOIS, February 2. 
Weather: We are en- 
joying a very open 
winter, having had 
very little snow. The 
ground has been cov- 
ered only once with 
one inch of snow. 
On only two differ- 
ent occasions the 
temperature reached zero. During De- 
cember the bees enjoyed a partial 
flight. 

We had an unusual amount of rain, 
but so far I don’t believe the ice and 
frost have done any damage to the 
clover. Owing to the severe winter 
last year, quite a number of beekeep- 
ers packed their bees. Some went so 
far as to put the bees in the cellar. 
This is just another case of Old Man 
Weather playing a joke on us. 

Honey Market: The 1936 crop of 
honey is moving nicely. Very little is 
left in the hands of the beekeepers at 
the present time. Light honey has 
been selling to the jobber for 6% and 
7 cents per pound, amber honey for 5 
and 5% cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: In the past few 
years bakeries have used a considera- 
ble amount of honey, but report has 
come to me that they are not now so 
active. One example of a large bake 
shop that used to get 100 pounds a 
week does not now use honey 
at all. The reason is that when they 
wanted honey they couldn’t get it for 
the price they wished to pay. Another 
reason was they had featured honey- 
nut bread in their advertising cam- 
paign and now they have changed 
their ideas. Whether we can regain 
this market or not is a question. 

In beekeeping circles for the past 
months things have been very quiet 
with only a few meetings being held. 
This is only natural since the bees 
are quiet during this part of the year. 
When the warm spring days come 
along the bees and beekeepers will 
once again become active—C. L. 
Duax, Chicago, Ill. 
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ONTARIO, February 10. 


Weather: Since my 
|| notes of a month ago 

we have had weather 
much milder than us- 
ual for January and 
early February. Fre- 
quent rains have 
swollen our streams. 
The small river that 
flows past our home is clear of ice, 
but the roads and fields are coated 
with ice. With clover and wheat cov- 
ered with ice and no protecting snow, 
naturally conditons are none too good 
for these plants, but it is too early to 
make any estimate about how clover 
will winter. Bees appear to be very 
quiet. 


Market: Little change has occurred 
in honey markets of late, aside from 
the reports that the East has little sur- 
plus likely to be carried over, while 
on the other hand there are abund- 
ant supplies in the West for all local 
needs and it is even expected that 
some western honey may be sent 
East. A big crop out there last year 
with only a moderate one here in the 
East explains this unusual situation. 

Miscellaneous: Almost everyone on 
this continent and in other countries 
has heard of the quintuplets of Cal- 
lander, Ont. Those who read the pa- 
pers or listen to the radio must have 
come to the conclusion that almost all 
manufacturers are trying to capitalize 
on the fame of these babies. Most out- 
standing are two large firms in Cana- 
da that manufacture corn syrup. 
When the babies were a few hours 
old, Dr. Dafoe, it was stated, had used 
some corn syrup in the infants’ food 
to neutralize it—whatever that 
means, and of course this was seized 
upon as a text from which to tell the 
world what a wonderful food corn 
syrup is. There is a homely old pro- 
verb that says “if you give a calf rope 
enough it will hang itself” and that 
appears to be just what the corn syr- 
up people did. In their eagerness to 
make the most of the matter, friction 
developed between the two large 
companies because the one company 
stated in advertising that its brand 
had been used and the other company 
said that it was its product that had 
been fed to the babies. So to settle the 
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matter the one company entered suit 
against the other, claiming a large 
amount of damage by reason of loss 
of business due to false advertising. 
The action was tried in Toronto re- 
cently and some of the highest paid 
lawyers in Canada were employed by 
the two companies. With many others 
I followed the trial with much inter- 
est. Reference was made by one of 
the lawyers to the advertising of one 
company about a certain hockey star 
giving testimonials as to the value of 
corn syrup as a diet, and the judge 
remarked that he supposed the hock- 
ey star would eat any kind of syrup if 
paid enough to do so. The judge’s 
summary of the case at the close 
should be of interest to all beekeepers 
and I will quote the following taken 
from the Globe and Mail of Toronto, 
a few days ago. 


“The $150,000 suit brought by the 
Canada Starch Company (Crown 
Brand) against the St. Lawrence 
Starch Company (Bee Hive Corn 
Syrup) was dismissed by Mr. Justice 
Jeffrey on Saturday. Advertising of 
corn syrup in connection with the Di- 
onne quintuplets has been misleading 
the public, the judge remarked in dis- 
missing the case. It the public were 
aware of the small amount of corn 
syrup that was used—an infinitesimal 
amount as I am aware—they would 
know the whole advertising was mis- 
leading, said Mr. Justice Jeffrey. It 
may be justified but I think they 
have been led to believe that syrup 
was a continuous diet fed the child- 
ren. Not one of those babies got more 
than five drops of the syrup, he 
stated’’. 


The suit will be a great help to hon- 
ey producers as I believe that thou- 
sands have had their eyes opened, 
and in the future all advertisements 
giving exaggerated ideas as to the 
wonderful qualities of corn syrup 
will be taken with a grain of salt. 

When we read of the disastrous 
flood in the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys we have much to be thankful for 
and our sincerest sympathy is extend- 
ed to the many sufferers in that area 
among whom must be many beekeep- 
ers. Without a doubt hundreds of col- 
onies of bees were destroyed.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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MONTANA, February 1. 


Weather: The first of February 
finds the thermometer at twenty 
above and we feel that the worst of 
our winter is over. We have had the 
worst January weather in years. 
There has been little snow and no 
rain. At times the snow has drifted 
and stopped traffic on some of the 
side roads but our freight and passen- 
ger busses have been running on 
schedule. Thirty below was about 
our worst. The average for January 
was four degrees above. It has been 
so cold that many colonies have start- 
ed brood and their honey supply is 
running low. 

Honey Market: The honey market 
is about the same. There is some call 
for honey now. During January and 
December very little was sold to 
stores. It looks now as though we will 
be sold out closer than usual this year 
as there has been a great call for hon- 
ey locally the last few days.—Parson 
Pile, Corvallis, Montana. 


VIRGINIA, February 8. 


Weather: It has been 
unusually warm for 
January and Febru- 
ary, with rain nearly 
every day since 
Christmas. We have 
had only one light 
snow. Bees have 
been flying nearly 
every day that it was not raining. 
Maples and alders have been bloom- 
ing, furnishing bees with pollen and 
somne nectar which has started brood- 
rearing. This I am afraid will cause a 
weakened condition later on unless 
they are watched very closely. 


Miscellaneous: Virginia beekeepers 
are looking forward with much inter- 
est to the next meeting of the inter- 
national Beekeepers’ Conference 
which will be held in Washington, D. 
C. The Virginia Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion expects to hold its annual meet- 
ing at the same time and place. This 
should be the best convention that has 
ever been held, as there will be much 
to draw a crowd. I think every bee- 
keeper should make an effort to at- 
tend.—Henry W. Weatherford, Ver- 
non Hill, Va. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 8. 


Weather: The only 
certain thing about 
the weather for the 
past month has been 
its uncertainty. By 
far the greater part 
of the month pro- 
duced unusually cold 
weather; in fact all 
records were broken. 

From summer weather to real win- 
ter weather has been a severe shock 
to bees and more of a shock to bee- 
keepers who had planned to feed dur- 
ing January. During the latter part of 
the month we had plenty of rain so 
that the season’s rainfall to date is 
nearing normal. Everything else be- 
ing equal, this would be encouraging 
to beekeepers to look forward to a 
good honey season in 1937. There are 
sure to be heavy winter losses, the 
principal cause being the late warm 
fall in which the bees used too much 
of their winter stores with no oppor- 
tunity for feeding in January. Now 
February 5th cold weather is subsid- 
ing and honey plants are taking on 
new life. 

Prospects in the eucalyptus dis- 
tricts are very discouraging for two 
reasons: First, we had a fine eucalyp- 
tus crop last year and we seldom 
have two crops from this source in 
succession. Second, the poor crop ex- 
pected has been hurt by the unusual 
cold. 

Market: During the greater part of 
January the demand for honey was 
reported to be comparatively quiet. 
Much of this lack of activity was due 
to the prolonged strike situation 
which had prevented honey from be- 
ing moved to the market and what 
was in storage could not be moved for 
the same reason. Prices were slightly 
above December prices. The best in- 
formation we have is that the small 
amount of honey still in the hands of 
producers is being held for higher 
prices. Prospects for the 1937 crop are 
not so good as they might be. 

Miscellaneous: After all there are 
encouraging signs for the beekeeping 
industry. Organization and group in- 
terest are growing in every part of 
the state—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, California. 
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THE BEE INDUSTRY 


Guest Editor, 
Frank E. Todd, 
Associate Apicultur- 
ist, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant 
U. 8S. 

Department of 


Quarantine, 





Agriculture. 


Statistics indicate an annual pro- 
duction of 84,000 tons of honey and 
1,200 tons of beeswax in the United 
States. The wholesale value of these 
products approximates $11,000,000. 
The investment in beekeeping enter- 
prises is estimated at $44,000,000, and 
the employment of labor at 2,000,000 
man-days. These impressive figures 
warrant the title ‘‘bee industry.” 

The modern industrial organization 
includes, as essential divisions, pro- 
duction, research, sales, and adver- 
tising units. 

In the bee industry your apiaries 
are the production units. These are 
necessarily scattered far and wide, 
wherever raw materials are availa- 
ble. This lack of concentration into 
intensive production areas creates 
speciai problems in the orgentention 
of the other units. 

The bee industry has a research 
unit working on the production prob- 
lem, on the utilization of its products, 
and on factors leading to its protec- 
tion and development. Because of the 
value of bees to the general welfare 
through their pollinating activities, 
which can be considered a nation- 
wide service, research has been 
handled by State and Federal agen- 
cies. 

The sales unit is the wholesaler. 
The wholesalers perform the service 
of bringing together honey from the 
widely scattered production units, 
concentrating the product into large 
volume, and grading and classifying 
it according to merchandising de- 
mands. They also hunt for and devel- 
op markets. The honey is thus made 
available to purchasers of large 
quantities. We are dependent on them 
for the distribution of our product to 
those agencies which offer it to the 
consumer. Consumer demand, of 
course, limits their operations. 
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On consumer demand depends the 
volume of honey which can be used, 
and this also has an influence on 
prices. If the consumer cannot use 
honey or does not know about its val- 
ues, we have neither market nor 
price. For many years honey made its 
way without advertising. But with 
the increasing concentration of popu- 
lation in cities fewer people came in 
contact with bees and honey in rural 
life. Competition with advertised 
goods became more acute, the unad- 
vertised product losing ground. In the 
same time there was an increase in 
the volume of honey produced. The 
inevitable result of increasing supply 
and decreasing demand was falling 
price and the specter of surpluses. 

The bee industry rose to this chal- 
lenge by organizing the American 
Honey Institute, an agency for the ad- 
vertising and promotion of consum- 
ers’ uses and demands for honey. The 
establishment of this advertising 
agency rounds out the organization 
of beekeeping along modern indus- 
trial lines. The increased demand of 
a honey-conscious people has demon- 
strated its sound value and the ne- 
cessity for its continuance. 

On the support of the Institute de- 
pend future markets and on these, in 
turn, the prosperity of the bee indus- 
try. 

eee 


Flooded Beekeepers Need Help 

An excerpt from a last minute let- 
ter received from Chas. A. Reese, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, President of the A. H. 
P. League reads: ‘“‘Doubtless a number 
of beekeepers in flood area lost bees 
and property. It would seem to be a 
friendly gesture for American bee- 
keepers to offer help to those who 
wish to get re-established in beekeep- 
ing. It is suggested that each state as- 
sociation appeal to its members for 
funds, the same to be used only upon 
the recommendation of a committee 
to be appointed in each state where 
losses occurred. It is hoped that this 
opportunity to help may result in a 
closer relationship between state as- 
sociations and our national organiza- 
tion, the American Honey Producers’ 
League’”’. 

For further information we suggest 
that you write Mr. Reese. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 








Some of you may have listened to 
the hum of a package of bees over the 
radio recently when Lowell Thomas 
asked one of the New York state bee 
inspectors to hold a cage containing 
approximately 15,000 bees up to the 
microphone. Those few words con- 
cerning the importance of bees and 
honey doubtless helped to make peo- 
ple throughout the world a little more 
bee and honey minded. Such publici- 
ty is bound to help our industry. 

Well, the hum of those bees over 
the radio brought on somewhat pre- 
maturely, my annual attack of bee- 
fever. A few days later we hada 
warm day and I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to examine two colonies. 
As bees should not be examined un- 
til settled warm weather comes, it 
really wasn’t the thing to do. Howev- 
er, we had been receiving reports 
from various parts of the country, es- 
pecially the eastern states, about 
early brood rearing, which is not de- 
sirable and I wanted to know the con- 
dition of bees here. In the two colon- 
ies examined each had a few eggs in 
one comb and no sealed brood, and so 
bees in the vicinity are in normal 
condition. 

Weather Favorable for Wintering 

Fortunately for beekeepers, warm 
spells of weather have permitted bees 
to have frequent winter flights, es- 
pecially in the northeastern part of 
the U. S. A. and Canada. Throughout 


the northwest the winter has not been 
quite so favorable for bees. 
Beginners Having Bees 

During March bees in the north 
need little if any attention, provided 
each colony is well supplied with 
honey. If feeding is necessary and 
combs of honey are not available, mix 
two parts of granulated sugar to one 
part of water until all granules are 
dissolved and feed as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

In some of the extreme southern 
states where early honey flows occur 
it will be necessary to put on supers 
to give additional room for brood- 
rearing and for storage of honey. 

Beginners Starting this Spring 

In the previous talk I pointed out 
the main advantages of beginning 
with package bees, viz., that one can 
secure profitable returns on an in- 
vestment the same season, provided 
conditions are favorable for securing 
a honey crop. 

It is well to get hives and fraines 
assembled and equipped with comb 
foundation in readiness for the bees. 
Directions for nailing up hives and 
frames and putting comb foundation 
into frames accompany the bee appli- 
ances when purchased. Also, a bee 
supply catalog contains considerable 
information. 








‘‘A three-pound package of bees ready to be 
put in hive’’. 








Ar€ DP - 
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What is a Package of Bees? 


A package is somewhat comparable 
to a swarm of bees. The bees are 
shaken from strong colonies into a 
bee shipping cage made of wood and 
wire cloth. The two and three pound 





Package placed in one side of hive having five 
combs. When cover of bee shipping cage, also 
feeder can is removed and small cage contain- 
ing queen is taken out of bee shipping cage and 
hung between frames in hives, bees will leave 
cage and go into combs. Bees will soon eat can- 
dy or remove cardboard in end of queen cage to 
release queen. When bees leave cage it is re- 
moved and remaining frames are put in hive. 


sizes are most common. A queen bee 
confined within a small queen intro- 
ducing cage is hung (usually by a 
wire) within the package, among the 
bees. Each bee shipping cage is 
equipped with a friction top can con- 
taining sugar syrup. Two or three 
very small holes are punched in the 
lid of the can which is turned upside 
down and fastened securely inside 
the package. The syrup does not flow 
through the holes faster than the bees 
take it. 


What Size Package to Order 
Where the honey flow comes rather 
late in the season and is long drawn 
out, the two pound package is satis- 
factory. In white clover and alsike 
regions where the honey flow starts 
quite early and is of short duration, 
the three-pound package is prefera- 
ble. 
When to Install Packages 
This depends on the latitude in 
which the beginner lives. A package 
of bees should have from six to eight 
weeks in which to build up into a 
colony ready for the honey flow. Bee- 
keepers in the latitude of southern 
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Ohio should install packages early in 
April. In northern Ohio packages 
should be installed the latter part of 
April and farther north, early May is 
soon enough. There is nothing gained 
by installing packages too early,—be- 
fore pollen is available. 


Further detailed information on the 
management of packages is available 
in our free booklet “Combless Pack- 
age Bees” which is yours for the ask- 
ing. 

It is very important to feed package 
bees liberally with sugar syrup until 
nectar is plentiful, especially if the 
hives contain only frames with full 
sheets of foundation and no combs of 
honey. A steady feed of syrup makes 
conditions somewhat comparable to 
a honey flow and stimulates brood- 
rearing and comb building. 


Where to Place Hives of Bees 


Bees should be located in some spot 
reasonably well sheltered from the 
prevailing winds. Hives should be far 
enough apart to permit convenient 
manipulation. An apiary in a town 
or city should be a reasonable dis- 
tance from the street and it is an ad- 
vantage to have the apiary surround- 
ed by a row of trees, a high fence or 
buildings, so that the bees are forced 
to fly up and over and thus they are 
not likely to come in contact with 
people or animals. 








Method of feeding bees sugar syrup, using five 

or ten pound friction top pail, the cover of pail 

being perforated with about 20 holes made with 

3a nail, the pail of warm syrup being placed 

with perforated cover of pail facing down over 

hole in inner cover, with block removed. Outer 
hive cover is placed on top. 
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Asked and 


Answered 





When and How to Remove Bees from 
Cellar 

Question.—During the past few years I 
have had some trouble with bees drifting 
from one hive to another after being re 
moved from bee cellar on to summer 
stands. I usually select a fine day for 
moving the bees out and the hives are 
placed quite close together. Is it possible 
to keep the colonies from getting mixed 
up ?—M. L. Black, Ontario. 

Answer.—Yes, it is possible to 
avoid bad cases of drifting, although 
colonies that have been kept in a cel- 
lar all winter are bound to get mixed 
up to some extent. Bees should be re- 
moved from a cellar at the time the 
first pollen is available,—in your lo- 
cality some time during April. It is an 
advantage to remove colonies from 
the cellar late in the evening, if possi- 
ble, so that the bees may not rush out 
of their hives as they would do if 
moved in the morning of a clear warm 
day. Bees moved from a cellar late in 
the evening are likely to settle down 
during the night and fly out of their 
hives in more normal fashion the fol- 
lowing morning. Drifting is likely to 
occur when hives are close together, 
facing the same direction. Colonies 
should be spaced at least six feet 
apart and the hives may be faced in 
alternating directions. For example, 
the first hive on first row may face 
south, the next hive on the same row 
may face east, the next south, and so 
on. On the second row the first hive 
may face east, the next south, the 
next east etc. When hives are placed 
in this fashion the colonies have a bet- 
ter chance to mark their locations 
and drifting is not so likely to occur. 

When to Order Queens 

Question.—I am likely to need a few 
queen bees early in May. Is it too early 
to order from a southern breeder and 
when I do order should I specify shipping 
date?—-F. M. Gilder, Pa. 

Answer.—It is well to get your 
queen order placed reasonably early 
in the season, if possible, so that the 
shipper may enter your order. It fa- 
cilitates matters to specify a shipping 
date so that the shipper may make his 
plans for filling the order, also that 


you may know when to expect the 

queens. 

Amount of Honey Bees Consume in 
Winter 

Question.—Can you tell me approxi- 
mately the amount of honey a normal eol- 
ony of bees uses from say, Nov. 15 until 
_— 15, in this latitude?—R. O. Mayor, 
N. Y. 

Answer.—A few years ago we con- 
ducted an experiment on winter con- 
sumption of stores of colonies win- 
tered in a bee cellar, also wintered 
outside. Ten colonies weighed when 
placed in the bee cellar on Nov. 24 
and weighed again when removed 
from cellar April 17 showed an aver- 
age per colony loss of 8 17/20 lbs. 
Five colonies wintered outside in 
double walled hives, weighed Nov. 15 
and weighed again April 25, showed 
an average per colony loss of 13 2/5 
lbs. Later experiments showed the 
consumption of stores in outdoor win- 
tered colonies to be slightly more than 
this amount. 

Importing Queen Bees 

Question.—This coming season I wish 
to import some queen bees from Italy. 
Just what is the procedure ?—O. L. Blain, 
La. 

Answer.—Communicate with 
James I. Hambleton, Senior Apicul- 
turist, Research Laboratory, Belts- 
ville, Md. Order for queens should be 
placed with Mr. Hambleton who in 
turn will order from the shipper. 
Queens will be sent to Mr. Hamble- 
ton’s office where they will be ex- 
amined and if found free from disease 
they will be placed in new mailing 
cages with fresh attendants and 
mailed to you. 

Sugar for Feeding Bees 


Question..-Which is better for feeding 
bees, white or brown sugar? The brown 
sugar is cheaper.—W. A. Ball, Michigan. 


Answer.—Two years ago we tried 
to economize by using brown sugar 
for making sugar syrup for package 
bees. The syrup fermented and the 
bees flatly refused to take it. We had 
to discontinue use of brown sugar and 
use white. Our advice is to use noth- 
ing but white granulated sugar, eith- 
er cane or beet, for feeding bees. 








— 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


sertion. Each initial, each word in names and 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 
figures in it), 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
as well as any number (regardless of how many 
count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
The reliability of honey sellers is not guaran- 
teed, although strict references are required. 
FINE CLOVER HONEY, 7c. Edward Klein, 
Gurnee, Lil. 
FINE quality clover in new 60's. H. B. Ga- 
ble, Romulus, N. Y. 


GGEGE white docu tea” in 60-lb. cans, 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New comb and extracted honey. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. pelle 

HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, | A 


























CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


FOR 
cans, 7c f. o. 


in new 





w 60-lb. 
. Geo. . M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 
LIGHT EE — Spanishneedle- heartease, 
good flavor, 7c. J. Fekel, Vineland, N. J. ‘pais 
CHOICE 
Sample, 15c. 

















white clover honey in new 60's. 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 


sixties. Peter Ww. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. - 
"EXTRACTED “honey for sale. Write for 
prices. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 


CHOICE CLOVER, Howard 


Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y = 
~ FANCY WHITE CLOVER 8c, light amber 7c, 
ambe yr 6c. Leslie A. Davis, R. 2, Union City, Ind. 

LIGHT AMBER in new 60’s. E. S. Miller, 


V Valparaiso, hh Indiana. 


extracted, 8c. 


~ FINEST q quality clover r honey i in new sixties, 


8c per pound E. G. Kyte, Driftwood, Pa. 
~ For Sale—New crop honey in new sixty- 
pound cans. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


CLOVER, 
lus, a! F 

MICHIGAN White clover honey. 
Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. ce 

FOR SALE—Goldenrod-aster honey, 7c per 
pound.—John Thompson, Rt. 3, Cambridge, Md. 
- SPECIAL- 

$3.75, 

vue, Ohio. 

CHOICE HONEY in 60's. 
Clover $5.00 f. o 


“sixties, 


8c. C. J. Baldridge, Romu- 


New sixties. 


-Fancy Comb, wrapped glass front 


cases. six case lots. N. B. Querin, Belle- 


Buckwheat $4.20, 
b. Here. Wm. F. Vollmer, Ak- 


ron, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN'S finest well Tipened white hon- 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 1£c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich 


NORTHERN Michigan amber honey in 60's. 
7c; 5-pound pails, $4.80 doz.; sample, 15c. 
Lewis A. MelIntire, Boyne City, Mich. 

SELEOT LOTS—Comb and extracted honey. 
Prices right. Write us about your needs. A. I. 
Root Co., 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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_ PURE SWEET clover honey, 
. F. Karekel, Williams, Iowa. 


- WHITE ~CLOVER—Alsike and water white 


alfalfa. New cans. Frank Rasmussen, Green- 
ville, Mich. : 


60 and 120. 








EXTRA fine quality extracted clover honey 
in new sixties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Michigan, 


FINE HONEY, , clover and buckwheat, 2%, 
5, 10 and <7 lb. tins, glass jars. Ray OC. Wilcox, 
Odessa, N. Y 

CHOICE Michigan white extracted honey, in 


five-gallon cans. Hunt & Son, Box 7, 
Lansing, Mich. 


~ FOR SALE—Fancy “white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans, 8c lb. Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 


DELICIOUS clover and fall honey; five- 
pound pails, doz. $6. Sample, 12c. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

FANCY buckwheat comb or amber, | "$2. .75 
case; No. 1, $2.50; light weight clover, $2.25, 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SAL E—All kinds, any “‘quanti- 




















ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax > Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. 
HOWDY’'S HONEY beat three tons of 


light amber extracted still on hand. Also some 
capping- melter. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 


~ QUAL ITY white clover extracted honey in 
new sixties. State your requirements. L. S. 
Griggs, 711 J Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


HONEY 60, 5, 2% Ib. cans; 4, 8, 16, 32 oz. 
bottles and combs, either buckwheat or clover. 


Any quantity.—Jas. Scarff, 210 Lincoln Ave., 
Syracuse, A 


HONEY PACKERS—Write u us for prices on 
carload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. 


SUPPLY YOUR ‘OUSTOMERS with good 
honey. You only pay freight from San Antonio. 
Truckers and car lot buyers should write 
Uvalde County Apiaries, J. A. Simmons, Prop. 
Sabinal, Texas. 


FOR § 
honey. 
honey. 
Write 


duce rs’ 








SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clover 
Don’t let your customers be without 
The stock we furnish will please them. 
today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
Association, Denver, Ool. 


We are holding a very good stock of our best 
Michigan clover honey, for our wholesale trade. 
Intending purchasers can be assured of their 
supply to last until the new crop is ready in 
July by asking us to set aside your require- 
ments. No obligation on your part. E. D. TOWN- 
SEND & SONS, Northstar, Michigan. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C.| O. D. terms except when the buy- 
er has thoroughly established his credit with 
the sellers. 

WANTED—White, amber, and overheated 
honey. State price. OC. Jankowski, Russell, Ill. 








WANTED—Honey, comb and extracted. Send 
sample and prices. Wm. March, 12801 Wood- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. Mail samples and best price. O. 
W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 











WANTED—Car lots or less; clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—wWhite and Amber Extracted Hon- 
ey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write The 
Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA and North Dakota producers 
take notice. We are in the market for carloads 
or less of white extracted honey. Central Ohio 
Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation for 15¢ per pound. Thin super, 
22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 




















“WE carry a full line of ‘beekeepers’ supplies. 
Honey taken in exchange, Prairie View Apiaries, 
12213 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 
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FOR SALE—Use ready wired frames and 
produce better brood combs resulting in bigger 
crops with less work. A trial will convince you. 
Literature free. Sample ten cents. A. E. Wol- 
kow, Hartford, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M58, fifty miles north 
<. - Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 








OUR PATENT wired foundation designed for 
Hoffman frames with one piece bottom is the 
strongest and most practical. 10 sheets for 
$1.00. Metal eyelets in two sizes, % and 5/32, 
35c per 1000. Both postpaid in U. S.—F. Knorr, 
Del Mar, Calif. 


PROFITABLE, well established mail order 
honey business doing a national business, lo- 
cated in northwestern Ohio. Will make you an 
excellent income from the start. Capital re- 
quired, $5000 cash. Please do not write unless 
you have the money and mean business. Box 
200, care Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


SPECIAL OFFER on 800 one-story colonies 
of bees in modern ten-frame standard equip- 
ment at $3.50 each. Truck them yourself. We 
can make early shipments on two and three 
pound packages of bees with queens. Ship at any 
time you say—March, April, May and June. 
Trade agreement prices, Dealers discount 15%. 
Dealers wanted in all localities. Health certifi- 
cate with all bees. Little River Apiaries, Box 83, 
Gause, Texas. 














BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





Italian queens. W. G. Lauver, Middletown, 
Pa. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, package bees. Alonzo 
McKay, Route 1, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 





~ ROOT-COWAN two twelve inch frame, re- 
versible geared hand extractor. Practically new. 
$15. Frank Phillips, Altoonm Pa. 


PACKAGE BEES—Headed by a Cauca.ian 
queen, $2.45, $8.15. Millers’ Caucasians, Three 
Rivers, Texas, 





SUPERKS—For 4x5 sections, 10-frame size, 
Root, fine condition, guaranteed no disease. E. 
S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


PIERCE Automatic Queen Grafting Tool, 
$1.00 Aluminum Electric Uncapping Knife, 
$5.50. Free illustrated descriptions. Paul W. 
Pierce, 340 Crosby, Altadena, Calif. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 


WAX worked into comb foundation, accept- 
ed for trade in supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter T. 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Onsted ,Michigan. 














BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 











GOOD three-band Italian queens, 75c each. 
Mailed any time, anywhere. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. 








WHEN in need of choice queens from hustling 
three-banded Italian stock, write White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


OUR NUCLEI delivered to trucks at our 
apiaries are superior. How? Let us tell you how. 
Elevation Apiaries, Milano, Texas. 


COMB PACKAGES, leather-colored Creole- 
Italian queens already introduced, one standard 
comb, 2-pounds of bees, $2.45 each. Ephardt’s 
Honey Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 

THHREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens of 
fine quality. A trial order will convince you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Marketing Agreement 
prices. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. Elmo Cur- 
tis, Mgr., Graham, N. O. 


THREE BAND ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Guaranteed to be the best that can be produced. 
Ready to ship about March 15. I can handle 
your early orders. Marketing agreement prices. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla. ‘ 

CAUCASIAN package bees. Booking orders 
now for 1937 delivery, 2-pound package with 
queen, $2.45; 3-pound package with queen, 
$3.15. 15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

















BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley Oo., 
Paducah, Ky. 








YANCEY HUSTLERS, packages with queens; 
8-band Italians, only, 2-lb., $2.45; 8-Ib., $3.15. 
Good weight, young bees, vigorous, hustling 
queens. Early shipment. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
Box 1147, Bay Oity, Texas. 








-S 
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MACK'S QUEENS—(they speak for them- 
selves) Hardy northern-bred stock that have to 
make good or Mack will. Bocking orders now. 
Herman McConnell (The Bee & Honey Man). 
Robinson, Rt. 2, Illinois. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and package bees. 
Shipping begins April 1. 2-lb. package with 
queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package with queen, $3.15. 
Untested queens, 75c each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, 
Box 1 132, Greenville, Ala. 





‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ QUEENS—None better. 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line-bred 
3-banded stock. Prices after May 20,—one lay- 
ing queén $1, six for $5. Special price on large 
quantities. Send for circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


ITALIAN BEES—2 pound bees with queen, 
1-frame brood and honey $2.45; 3 pound bees 
with queen, 1-frame brood and honey $3.15. 
Combless package same price as comb package. 
For each additional frame brood add 40c. The 
Norma Roy Apiary, Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 


A NEW SERVICE FOR BEEKEEPERS— 
Three-banded Italians, mailed in our special in- 
troducing cage. Guaranteed to safely introduce 
to normal queenless colonies, or replacement 
free if our directions are followed. One to five, 
75¢c each. Silver Run Apiaries. Phenix Oity, 
Alabama, 


LIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—We 
are one of the largest growers of queens in the 
United States, producing 100 queens or more 
daily. We ship only young, laying queens and 
guarantee them to be purely mated and satis- 
factory to you. You are the judge. Price, 75c 
each. To dealers, 65c each. We need dealers 
in many = The Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 

















HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Lady interested in housekeeping 
and beekeeping. Herbert Reim, Watertown, 
Wis. 


WANTED—Anmbitious, reliable young man, 
to work with bees, good habits. Send full par- 
ticulars and wages expected. Board and room 
furnished. Frank R. Parmelee, Le Roy. N. Y. 


TWO EXPERIENCED HELPERS first May, 
7 months, no board. Working 2000 colonies, 
Harlan, Iowa. State qualifications and wages 
expected. Old Taylor Honey Co., Chandler, Okla. 


WANTE Strong, active, clean young man 
to assist in our apiaries. State age, weight, 
height, experience, and wages expected. Elton 
L. Lane, Trumansburg, _ a 


WANTED—Reliable young man a te week with 
bees and around small place. No liquor or to- 
bacco. State experience, age, height, weight, 
wages expected with board and room. Faulkner 
Apiaries, Basking Ridge, N 

















WANTED—Industrious young man with good 
clean habits, some experience, as helper for 
coming season. Give qualifications, wages 
wanted. Room, board furnished. Roger Lane, 
Trumansburg, SF 


~ WANTED—Experienced "beekeeper - for sea- 
son’s work, also helper with some experience. 
Room and board furnished. Give age, experi- 
ence, and state wages expected. Leland Farns- 
worth, Davison, Mich. 


DAIRY GOATS 











DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 718, Fair- 
bury, Nebr.; 50c yearly, 8 months, 10c. 
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The Marketing 


Agreement 


fixes the price of bees. We cannot 
offer cheaper prices than that fixed 
by the marketing agreement, but 
we do offer better service and the 
highest quality of bees and queens. 
We are on a main trunk line rail- 
road into St. Louis and have unsur- 
passed shipping facilities. We can 
deliver bees to you in fewer hours 
than most other shippers. Try us. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SON 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI. 





























-Lake Pearl Apiaries- 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 
2-lb. packages, combless, each... .$2.45 
3-lb. package, combless, each..... 3.15 


1-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, each.. 2.45 
2-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, each... 2.85 
Each additional pound bees....... -70 
Each additional comb of brood.... .40 


Dealer’s discount, 15% 
20% books order, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. Season starts April 1. 
Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 


Lake Pearl Apiaries 


ISAAC ROY, Prop. HESSMER, LA. 
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NORMAN BRO.’S 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
‘*YES, AGAIN’’ 


You can depend on them when want- 
ed. For quality and efficient honest 
service, ours will please you. Let us 
prove it with our large yellow selected 
3-banded honey-gathering strain of Ital- 
ians. We ship full size packages, young 
bees in light weight cages. We are now 
ready to book your order and serve you 
best for 1937. Safe arrival, health certif- 


icate, entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
15% discount to dealers 

—Prices— 

2- > pkg. with young queen, e@.. .$2.45 

3-1 7. ae 

Tutested queen @8.......... -75 

Tested queens, double the price. of un- 
tested queens 


All packages f. o. b. express 
Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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DISEASE RESISTANCE IN HONEY- 
BEES 
(Continued from page 150) 


show the very same comb as it ap- 
peared seven days later, when only 
traces of scales could be found. In 
Fig. 13, notice that cell walls were 
torn down over a considerable area 
in the lower right-hand quarter of 
the comb. Figs. 15 and 16 again show 
the same side of the same comb 45 
days after it was placed in this col- 
ony. When photographed on this oc- 
casion it contained approximately 
2,000 cells of brood—mostly capped 
—among which it was possible to find 
only five that were not alive and, to 
all appearances, healthy. 

It is to be noted (compare Figs. 11 
and 13) that the bees removed not 
only the dead brood from this comb 
but also the honey. Although it is not 
known what was done with this hon- 
ey, it probably is not unreasonable to 
assume that a part of it was fed to the 
brood and that more or less was 
stored in various parts of the brood 
nest. This would account for the fact 
that diseased larvae soon showed up 
plentifully in all parts of the brood 
nest. Three dead larvae were tound 
on the ninth day, and by the eight- 
eenth day the colony was described 
in our records as, “rotten—looks 
hopeless”. This condition continued 
for about three weeks when it was re- 
corded that the amount of disease 
present had been materially reduced. 
By the forty-fifth day, when the pho- 
tographs for Figs. 15 and 16 were tak- 
en, the progress made was almost be- 
yond belief. Considerable disease was 
still present in several combs, but the 
very one that had been so filled with 
disease 45 days earlier, now held hun- 
dreds of healthy larvae and pupae in 
the very cells formerly occupied by 
American foulbrood. Therefore, re- 
gardless of whether or not this colony 
ever completely eradicates the infec- 
tion, it has already demonstrated ex- 
ceptional ability to resist American 
foulbrood. 


PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 


Attorney for the A. I. Root Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


Munsey Bidg. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED—A large sized extracting outfit. 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








WILL TRADE 160 acres valley land, Oregon, 
for bees.—Box 40, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


WILL EXCHANGE my beautiful, mellow tone 
Deagan Xylophone for package bees. Rev. Gray, 
Prospect, Pa. 

ROOT NOVICE EXTRACTOR—New, $7. 
Clean 60-lb. cans, 25¢ case. I. J. Stringham, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


TRADE, 8 Power binoculars, genuine leath- 
er case, for honey or supplies. A. Zink, 2906 
N, Kilbourn, Chicago. 

_ WANTED TO BUY—Bees, with location in 
either New York, North or South Carolina. B 
H. Lane, Trumansburg, N, Y. 


SMALL FARM and orchard, 50 colonies bees. 
Good all year location honey and package bees. 
W. C. Barnard, Glennville, Ga. 




















WANTED—75 to 100 colonies bees on 
shares. Take % of crop, Write for information. 
Michael Steinmetz, Rt. 2, Colfax, Wis. 


NOW TAKING ORDERS for Vermont pure 
maple syrup, sugar and cream for April delivery. 
Wholesale, retail. Philip Spooner, Enosburg 
Falls, Vermont. 

WANTED—50 to 100 colonies of Italian bees 
in modern equipment, together with location 
near Gulf Coast states, suitable to produce my 
own package bees. Must be free from disease 
and priced right. Leonard 8. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Michigan. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journ- 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture, Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
cription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Ulingworth, The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- 
ton, Herts, England. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

WANTED—Bees in Michigan. Olyde God- 
frey. Jonesville, Mich. 

ACCOUNT of age, 100 to 400 colonies, with 
locations. Bees guaranteed free from disease 
Luce, Cortez, Colo. 

AUTOMATIC SWARM TRAP—1937 rotary 


model. Literature free. Vikla Mfg. Co., Lons- 
dale, Minnesota. 


~ BEEKEEPER 

















Experienced, for 100 colon- 
ies and work on small modern farm. Good 
chance. Give full particulars. Tom Kerney, 
3087 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


USED SUPPLIES for sale cheap. 4-frame 
reversible extractor, Two 90 gal. tanks. Hives, 
Supers, 10-frame standard goods. What can 
you use? Albert Morse, Diamond, Pa. 


WANTED—Extracted honey in trade for 
chicks. Prefer 10 Ib. pails. Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, White-Brown Leghorns. Also 
sexed chicks. Ames Hatchery, Deerfield, Wis. 

WANTED immediately, beekeeper for ex- 
tracted honey production, year around work. 
Healthful climate. $50.00 per month. Give ref- 
erences and information first letter. Sandwich 
Islands Honey Company, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


WANTED—FExperienced beekeeper to manage 
apiary of 1000 colonies in Michigan. State 
wages wanted, also state experience. Have good 
proposition for a clean-cut young man that is 
not afraid of work and wants to get ahead. Ref- 
erences required. Address The A. I. Root Oo., 
Medina, Ohio. Box No. 50. 
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JENSEN’S APIARIES 


have left no stones unturned in their en- 
deavor to supply you with package bees 
and queens of highest quality. Added to 
our staff of practical Queen Breeders, we 
have this year, Mr. E. J. MeNay, Gradu- 
ate Student in the Department of Ento- 
mology, Manhattan, Kansas, who has also 
been doing scientific research work in 
queen-rearing under Dr. Lloyd R. Watson, 
Alfred, N. Y. 

So if you plan to buy package bees or queens 
this year, why not reap the benefits of our 
combined experience in your behalf? The best 
cost least in the end. Light, all basswood ship- 
ping cages, full weights of live bees at destina- 
tion, queens of highest possible degree of po- 
tency, and prolificness. In fact we do all the 
Marketing Agreement says we must do, and we 
will do no less. We are prepared to serve you as 


well as anyone in the business, so now, ‘‘it’s 
your move.’’ 

Prices: 
2-lb. pkg. with select 1937 queen, ea. . $2.45 
3-Ib. °° 3.15 


4.1b. orchard package select 1937 vets 1 00 


5-Ib. 4.75 
2 Frames Brood and Honey, 

2-Ib. of bees and queen introduced °° £20 
3 Frames of brood and honey, 

3-lb. of bees and queen introduced *’ 5.60 


Booster pkg. (Queenless) deduct price of queen. 
Queens, select untested, -75 
Queens, select tested, 

A postal brings our literature. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 


**Magnolia State’’ Italians. 


** 1.50 








re 


WE LEAD: OTHERS FOLLOW 


1000 COLONIES FOR PACKAGES 
1000 NUCLEI for QUEEN MATING 


Progressive Apiaries 


J. A. SCHLOTTHAUER and 
A. L. MATHEWS, Owners 


IMPORTERS—EXPORTERS 
BREEDERS—SHIPPERS 


PROGRESSIVE QUALITY 


Caucasian Italian Queen Bees 


We are first to ADVOCATE and DE- 
VISE a Pedigree for BREEDER 
QUEENS. We believe in and BREED for 
THAT BETTER BEE. 

Write for literature 
Select Untested Queens 75c ea., 
2-lb. pkg. $2.45, 3-Ib. pkg. $3.15. 
Write for Booklet: BREED QUEENS 


SHIPPING OFFICE: CERES, CALIF. 
HOME OFFICE: TEHACHAPI, OALIF. 


Prices: 


Oe 
PAT Tir ttt Git Ut Ut 


CT tt 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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1937 PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


April Ist delivery 
Place your orders with me NOW, be- 


fore the rush, so as to get Prompt Ser- 
vice 


and Entire Satisfaction. 

Pure Italians, better than ever 
pkg. with Unt. Queen, 

with Unt. Queen 


2-lb, 

3-lb. pkg. 

Sesser 

WD Ps vie aceesascues 
15% discount to dealers 

Health Certificate with each shipment. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
LaPine, Ala. Rt. 2, Box 38 


Prices on Package Bees and 
Queens for 1937 


J. F. McVAY 


JACKSON, ALABAMA 














—USE— 
Spauldings’ Cypress Bee Supplies 
and save money 
F. L. SPAULDING & SON 
Disston Blvd. & 46 Ave. No. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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REGRET 


Italians, Caucasians 
Packages Bees and Queens for 1937. 
Trade agreement prices. 


2-lb. pkg. with queens........ $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queens........ 3.15 
Untested queens............ .75 


Each additional Ib. bees add 70c 
Queenless pkg. deduct price of queen 
One Comb Nuclei, 

2-lb. with queen........... $2.45 
ee, I GR. cc cceccces 
Each additional comb add 40c 


Honey Bee Apiaries 
E. W. Peterson, Mar. Sandwich, Ill. 
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High 
Water 


News 


We are above the high water 
mark, and your orders are always 
appreciated. We book only enough 
orders, not too many. That is why 
we give prompt deliveries. 


Merrill's 
Quality Bees 


and Queens 


have stood the test for 27 years. Try 
them—they will please you. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, ea. . $2.45 
3-lb. 9? ’? ,? ,? 7. 3.15 
Unt. queens, any number ea... .75 
Tested queens, any number ea. 1.50 


Orders booked without deposit 
Dealers discount 15% 


MERRILL BEE CO. 


Bucatunna, Miss. 
Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 








OT On 


Here We Are Again! 


STEVENSON’S GOLDEN 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


The method of raising us plus the ad- 
vantage of an early and continuous hon- 
ey flow make us large, uniform, and very 
prolific. REAL QUEENS OF QUALITY. 

Our bees are large, the best of honey 
producers, and so gentle that it is a real 
pleasure to handle them. Oonfidentially 
we are a worthwhile investment. 

Write to 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 
Westwego, La., 
for descriptive circular. Quotations as 

per Marketing Agreement. 
Pn 


Te 
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A SATISFACTORY 


HIVE - LIFTER 


Approved by David Runnin 
MADE BY 
WADE H. FOSTER 


BAD AXE, MICHIGAN 


Descriptive Literature on Request 
Patent Applied For 























Smith’s Bees 


and Queens 


Since 1919 we have given most 
of our time to the study of rearing 
bees and queens for the honey pro- 
ducer of the north. We firmly be- 
lieve we have as good bees as can 
be reared and will produce as much 
as any on the market. We have 
thousands of letters from customers 
who feel the same way. Let us hear 
from you about your needs this 
spring. We have increased our out- 
put and added more help to insure 
you the best in Bees, Queens and 
SERVICE at all times. Full weight 
packages, selected young queens 
and 100% live delivery. You will be 
more than satisfied with our strain 
of bees and fair dealings. 


2-lb. pkg. with queens, ea... ..$2.45 

3-lb. ” - <3 o owe Se 

Selected young queens, ’’ .. .75 
15% discount to dealers 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 
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HIGH AND DRY 


I know that you have been seeing pictures in your newspapers 
of Paducah flooded several feet deep by the Ohio River and read 
accounts of all of its inhabitants being moved out to higher ground. 
I will admit that all of this is true and I wish to thank all of my 
friends who have written letters of sympathy and offers of assist- 
ance. 

BUT surprising as it may seem my factory has been high and 
dry all of the time. After seeing the 1927 Mississippi river flood 
approach me within a mile at Houma, Louisiana, where I was at 
that time, I decided to locate on very high ground when I moved 
to Paducah 3 years ago. I inquired about the 1913 flood and final- 
ly located 3 miles beyond = -y — -_ I am ow, —— 

1 to advise you that I was 50 feet higher and 3 miles away from the 

See SD nearest flood waters of this greatest of all Ohio River floods. 

I have been operating my factory continuously during this flood but mail service and 
movement of freight has been so delayed that customers having orders placed with me will 
find it hard to believe. But remember that the great ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
operating between Chicago and New Orleans, which incidentally serves Paducah, did not 
move any freight across the Ohio River for well over 3 weeks. Neither did the U. S. Post 
Office deliver us any mail for over 2 weeks, with only partial delivery for about 4 weeks 
and you will understand in what a fix we have been, in the way of giving you service. 

Now that all of this is over, with the flood waters passed down the river, and things 
back to normal we aie again prepared to give you our usual fast service. All of our cata- 
logues have been mailed and if you do not have your copy, write for it now, as it is com- 
pletely new with new improvements at prices you can afford to pay. 


QUALITY AT LOW PRICE 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 











































FRICTION AD)USTER 
FRICTION ORIVE, 








yee f 30 and 50 Frame 
Radial Honey 


TART = Extractors 


With 3 Definite Maximum Speeds, 
the Reel can be run 150 R. P. M. in 
Low, 225 in Intermediate and 300 in 
High, to finish combs dry. Extra hon- 
ey secured in extensive operations is 
considerable. The Friction Adjuster 
easily controls slow or fast Pick-up 
of Reel speed. Book your order early 
as the demand far exceeds previous 
seasons. Send for booklet showing 10 
different styles and sizes of extrac- 
tors. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. U.S. A. 





















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- | SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR LABELS. 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS, THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Better-Bred Queens---  TTALIANS 


Don’t judge our bees from the appearance of our ad. We know how to 
raise good queens and produce the best young bees, and give the best service 
possible, better than we can write an ad, and we would not try to tell you all 
that you should know about our bees and queens, but we will say this much, 
that we are very much gratified with the repeated orders that we are receiv- 
ing. 


ee ee En. nnd bas be wkes eee se eandulawene $ .75 
Two pound packages with queen.............................005. 2.45 
Three pound packages with queen..................... ccc cc eeceees 3.15 
Four pound packages with queen........................ cc cee eeee 3.85 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 
HARD WORKING ITALIAN 
Package BEES and QUEENS DEALERS 
voy eaten Anvwnere | ATTENTION 


us that and because we produce more 
honey per colony than anyone we know 
of. We rear our own queens. Our bees 
are neither light nor dark; the strain ; 
was built up for its maximum honey We have a special proposition of inter- 
production, non-swarming and quietness est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
pate a + nm health certificate with who wish to become dealers of Bee- 

Prices April 1 to June 1: keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 


2-Ib. pkg. with queens, . . $2.45 tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
3-Ib. 3.15 SATISFACTORY. 
l-comb brood, 

2-lb. bees and queens 2.45 
2-comb brood, 


2-lb. bees and queens. 2.85 v——falcon——~ 
Quali 











Queens ay , ‘ -75 ty 
15% off to dealers \ 4 
No shipments, no flood danger and no 
deposit to book your order. Your money 


back if you are not glad you bought W. T. Falconer Mfg Company 
from us. - Z 


Honey Bow! Apiaries Falconer, New York 




















Reserve, Louisiana 





LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 


Our Package Outfit | szzs « queens 


Will produce more bees and queens than we en 
can use this season. We are especially anxious 
to contact a few beekeepers who can come and 
get their bees. Cages allowed for. Or we might 
arrange truck delivery on large orders. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


A. J. WILSON, Switzerland, So.C. aes 
Before March 15, address Hammond, N. Y. M. I. Tindal Bee Co.., Greenville, Ala. 


They are the best honey gatherers and gentle. 
Purely mated queens and full weight packages 
guaranteed. Book orders now. Shipping begins 
about April Ist. Marketing agreement prices. 

















At Indianapolis--Set Our Prices 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 
parts of the state. 
LET US QUOTE ON SEASON'S NEEDS 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 














~ Bae Supecies 
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Package Bees Reliable Service, 


and Queens ||| |} Reliable Package 
Three Banded Italians Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 


We are now booking orders for Price List, Via Express Collect 
Spring delivery. 2-lb. package bees with select un- 
Place your order now and state tested queen.......... $2.45 each 
date of shipment. 3-lb. package bees with select un- 
No orders too large or too small. tested queen.......... $3.15 each 
Sel : .75 each 
2Ib. pkg. with queen......... $2.45 ee: oe oe 
ill itl rrr 3.15 ngethe 
2 frame nuclei with 2 Ib. bees. 3.15 Prices of package bees via mail 
3” ’ ” ’? 3.85 quoted on request. 
Ss >» 9 9 *? 4.55 15% discount on the above prices 
Queens, 75c each will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale, 
Safe arrival and _ satisfaction Support the American Honey 
guaranteed, 10% with order, balance wagers “ a Seng 
od s ’ Institute. 
at shipping time. 
P G A a Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 
ecanGrovesApiaries 
H. H. BORDELON, Prop. W. E. HARRELL 


Box 96, Marksville, La. HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 


























RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas 
We offer service and quality in our three-banded Italian queens and ) 
package bees. All packages include young untested queen. 


Full Weight 2-Ib. packages.................. $2.45 
3-Ib. ee sees acai 3.15 
I oo coe Sienna ks wit, Koa eta 15 





No better queens and packages a are . produced. 
We quote you delivered prices on request. 


J. G. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS 


| REDUCED PRICES 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 


We have a few slightly damaged copies of the last edition of the 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture. We are making a Special Reduced Price 
of $2.00 postpaid on these copies as long as the stock lasts. Send orders 
direct to Medina, Ohio. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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PURE! Italian Queens and Package Bees! 





Operating in new territory—New equipment—A large supply— 
honest weight—Prompt shipments—light cages—You must and will 
be pleased— 


2-Ib. package with queen, each 
3- lb. ” ” 


Untested queen, each 


For queenless pkg. deduct price queen 
15% discount to dealers 
Regularly inspected—No disease known here 


LUCEDALE APIARIES, 


LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 























Leather Colored Italians 
Bees and Queens 


All queens mated from strong 3- 
standard frame nuclei hives. This 
avoids chilled cells in early queen 
rearing. All queens with our pack- 
ages guaranteed reared as above. 
Young laying 1937 queens. 


2-lb package select queen... .$2.45 
3-lb. package select queen.... 3.15 
4-lb. package select queen.... 4.00 
5-lb. package select queen.... 4.75 
Select queens, each........... .75 


4-lbs. bees on one comb brood and 
honey with select queen. Suitable 
for orchard pollination, by remov- 
ing cork from end of cage. Price, 
$4.00 each. 2-frame nuclei, 2 pounds 
bees, queen, $2.85. 20 years experi- 
ence. Shipped as promised in most 
modern cages. No deposit. Trade 
packages for wax and foundation. 
Your address on postal brings de- 
seriptive circular, Also snap shot of 
our large queen yard, free. Pack- 
ages shipped by fast express. 
GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas. 











It will pay you to investigate the 


BRAND CAPPING MELTER 

















Write to the: 
Superior Honey Company, 
The A. I. Root Company, 
Dadant & Sons 


The BRAND HONEY FARMS 
Mitchell Nebr. 












































YOU WILL LIKE THE 


FINE COMBS 
your bees will build on 


SCHMIDT’S QUALITY 


Economy Foundation 
Let us quote on your 1937 needs. 


Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 














GET RUNNING’S BEES 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 


igan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING'S 
bees and queens as cheap as others. 

All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 
2-lb. pkg. and queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. 
and queen, $3.15. Untested Italian 
Queens, $0.75. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 
Sumterville, Ala., or Filion, Mich. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Thrifty Bees! 


Are Guaranteed to Please 


Combless packages and queens. 
Light shipping crates. 
Full-weight packages. 
Young, THRIFTY bees. 
Shipments start April 1. 

Forty-five years’ experience. 

No deposit required to have 

orders booked. 


2-Ib. package with untested queen. . $2.45 
3-lb. package with untested queen.. 3.15 
Untested queens, each........... -75 
15% discount to dealers 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Order early and get the best 
delivery 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892 























CAUCASIANS 


Extra Gentle, prolific, long tongue, 

little swarming, excellant workers— 

10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Reared 

here in the North in a climate like 
their native land. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My queens headed colonies pro- 
ane 435 lbs. extracted, per colony over whole 
yard. 

Prices, both races: 

2-lb. package with queen............... $2.50 
3-Ib. package with queen.............. 3.25 
Begin shipping May 3rd on. Booking orders 
now. We are more convenient for eastern states 
and southern Canada. Less express charges, 
less net cost, less time in transit, arrive in bet- 
ter condition. Yards of two races 12 miles 
apar 


¢. 
ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 














*\ Brings power gardening within reach of 
y \ millions! Also larger, more powerful Bolens 
. Garden Tractors—walking and riding models 
—to do plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
5 spraying, mowing and other farm work 
ono small scale. Write Gilson-Bolens 
Mfg. Co., 29 St., Port Washington, Wis. 











“HONEY LABELS,THIRTY DESIGNS. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO, MEDINA, OHIO. 








1937 
Package Bees 


Shipped on Time 


Our reputation of selling a better 
package of Italian Bees with a Fine 
Young Italian Queen and 
SHIPPING ON TIME 
assures your satisfaction. 
Marketing Agreement Prices 


15% Discount to Dealers. 


CHARLES HILLOCK 


Valdosta, Georgia 








Pettit’s Package 
Bees! 


The best proof of their popular- 
ity is the fact that never in twelve 
seasons have all orders been filled. 
Some had to be returned or filled by 
other shippers. 

It seems likely that 1937 will con- 
tinue the record. 

Good queens, young bees, neat 
packages, prompt service, four sizes 
of packages to suit both fruit and 
honey men, guaranteed satisfaction, 
reasonable prices, courtesy and con- 
sideration. These are some of the 
factors that have made and held 
friends. 

They will satisfy you. 
No change in prices and terms. 


MORLEY PETTIT 


Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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NORMAN'S BEE COMPANY 


We have shipped bees and queens for sixteen years. We have satisfied customers every- 
where. Our bees please wherever tried. Ask your neighbor beekeeper who has dealt 
with us. He will tell you that we are reliable. Our bees are state-inspected. Pure 
Italians only. Gentle and good honey-gatherers, we will send you your money's worth 
or your money back. You take no risk in buying NORMAN'S BEES AND QUEENS. 
When you realize how our big yellow Italian queens will increase your honey profits 
you will want no other kind. We are now ready to book your orders. Order now and 


get your bees when wanted. 


Untested queens, each 





Tested queens, each.. fiseve nc desesed 


2-lb. package of young baby bees with young queen, each..... eee «+ - - $3.45 
3-lb. package of young baby bees with young queen, each. . TTT eT Te Ter osoe ee 


All package bees f. o. b. express. We quarantee state health certificate, full weight of 
baby bees, light cages, safe arrival in U. S. and Canada, and satisfaction. 


NORMAN’S BEE COMPANY, LaPINE, ALABAMA 




















Package Bees and Queens! 
Fine Italians 


Young bees, no drones, full-weight packages and health certificate. 
Shipped the day you want them. Direct express line North. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
2-lb. package with queen 
3-Ib. ” »? »? 


Queens, each 


ATTENTION BEGINNERS 


and 


SMALL PRODUCERS 


I specialize in furnishing the beginner and 
small producer in beekeeping, with the proper 
package bees and queens and other equipment 
necessary for successful honey production, If 
you wish to keep a few hives of bees for pas 
time or profit, or if you wish to increase your 
present apiary, write me, and I will gladly ad- 
vise you as to the proper packages and equip- 
ment necessary for your particular location. 
How to prepare your hives, how to install the 
bees and queen successfully and how to feed 
and care for them. I can furnish you pure 
Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens that are 
gentle and thrifty. Health certificate with ev- 
ery shipment. Regular Marketing Agreement 
prices, no extra charge for this special atten- 
tion to small orders. 


A. W. NATIONS, DONNA, TEXAS 





METAL 


EDWARDS tc c?: 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
: fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saviug 






price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 83. 


THE FOWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
333-388 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 





. - $2.45 
. 3.45 
008 





) 
) 
) 


———————— 























When You Get a Good 
Thing Remember 
Where You Got It 


This slogan will apply any- 
where you please. From a box 
of shoe-tacks, to a swarm of 
bees. A customer of ours (Name 
on request) caught the idea last 
season. He was so well pleased 
with our packages and queens 
AND SERVICE that he put in 
his order July 2, 1936, for 50 
2-pound packages for April, 
1937 delivery. 

WHEN WE GET A GOOD 

THING WE PASS IT ON 

Our new introducing cage is 
a good thing. Let us pass it on to 
you, with your order for queens. 

Trade Agreement Prices 


SILVER RUN APIARIES 
Route |, Phenix City, Ala. 








| 
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Do You Remember 


Whether you got your bees on time last year 























OR 


Three or four weeks late; 
Whether they were pure Three-banded Italians 


OR 


A mixture of black, hybrids and Italians; 
Whether you were treated courteously and in 
a business-like manner 





just the opposite; 
Whether your queens were purely mated, young queens 


OR 


Inferior, undersized, or virgins. 

If you bought your bees from The Stover Apiaries 
there is no doubt as to which class you belong in. 
If not, give us a trial. 


PRICES 
Two-pound packages with queens, each......... sends Arabia dete $2.45 


Three-pound packages with queens, each...................... 3.15 
a ig sd wa bo koko 9-4. bo a ee ee aN Mew alee -75 


15% Discount to Dealers 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


We are not in the flood area. 
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WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


Good Bees and Queens 


Be sure you get them. Order Forehand’s 
How many times have you been disap- 
pointed in stock and service? And just 
think for the same price you could have 
had Forehand’s. 

Early blooming plants enable us to 
rear queens from natural sources. 
2-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen. . .$2.45 
3-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen.... 3.15 
WOES GROUND. 2. cccccccceces -75 


N. Forehand, - DeLand, Fla. 


























SOE TE 
= ~ 


3 BAND ITALIANS 


PACKAGE BEES 


with 
YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 
MS is afew kes We Oe Bie Ge $2.45 
0 eer 3.15 
Untested queens ......... -75 
ee 1.50 


Full Weight—Safe Arrival 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Does 


Experience Pay? 
If So, Why Look Further 


For 50 years our family has depend- 
ed on bees. Our organization, in- 
cluding help, is composed of Bee- 
keepers of the Second and Third 
Generation. 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


2-lb. package with queen 

3-lb. package with queen.... 
Select untested queens 

A discount of 15% will be given on 
bees and queens that are for re-sale. 
A Health Certificate with each 
shipment. Every queen and pack- 
age guaranteed to arrive in good 
condition and to please you. 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 














W. E. PLANT 
Rt. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


PU Es ss 














STOLLER’S Thrifty 
Package Bees 


Headed by daughters of breeders from 
northern Italy. Full weight packages, 
baby bees, April delivery. Disease free. 
SG OO ee eee $2.45 
| $3.15 
Write us about our special nuclei. 


The Stoller Apiaries 
LATTY, 0., after Mar. 1, SYLVESTER, GA. 



































Heavier, tougher pure zinc galvaniz- 
ing. Stron iL tougher Copper- —> 


Steel. lactory 

PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
heights vere. Poultry and ie 
‘ence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb W: 


Pain aints,, Roofing. | Write Write today. 
Muncie, Indiana 














Bees Queens 


We are prepared to ship Queens, 
and Packages and Nuclei headed 
with queens selected for gentleness 
and production, from large Ohio 
commercial apiaries. 

Don’t wait and be disappointed. 
Place your order NOW and reserve 
the shipping date you desire. 

We can furnish any size package, 
or nuclei on new, standard or Da- 
dant frames. 

Marketing Agreement Prices 


2-lb. pkg. with queen........ $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen........ 3.15 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Rossman & Long 
MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


J. G. Rossman E. W. Long 
Moultrie, Ga. Conover, O. 
































Xl 
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-THE KEY TO-| 
YOUR SUCCESS | 


Williams’ Package 
Bees and Queens 




















Our first thought for preparing package bees and queens for shipment is 
your Success, Honest Value, and the best possible Service. i 


Two-pound packages, with queen, $2.45 each; three-pound packages with 
queen, $3.15 each. 


Select young queens, 75c¢ each. 


P. M. WILLIAMS, CASTLEBERRY, ALA. 
































For Sale! Italian Queens and 
Pure Italian Queens and Bees P ackage Bees 


All Shipments Covered by State 


Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and Inspection Certificate 


three-band queens, $0.75 cents each. 




















15% Discount to dealers. Daughters of Imported Queens, 


A. J. Hook & Co., Eutaw, Ala. 


tO (ESSE E ee 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Stock Imported from Northern Italy 
Pure Italian queens, bred from mothers imported from northern Italy. All leather 
colored. You'll like them. They are different. 
Will begin shipping about April first. 
PRICE—75c EACH, ANY NUMBER. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
JOE B. TATE & SON 
1029 LISCHEY AVE. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


You will like them. 
The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 


1lb. of bees with young queen, ....$1.75 Marketing Agreement Prices 
2 Ibs. of bees with young queen, .... 2.45 ° ° 
3 lbs. of bees with young-queen, coco Sou Shasta Apiaries 
You send for them—they go SHASTA, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 
GRAYDON BROS. Express Office, Redding, Calif. 
Route 2 Greenville, Al GEO. W. MOORE F. W. CHAPMAN 
PL auenenen i rEESEeey 
2 t 
: p k B BOOKED TO CAPACITY H 
z acKxage ees and Queens , on packages up to May 10th. : 
s : set ippi te 
Order > 2 Sew. packages com wal semaine Waar isth oe 
Market Agreement Prices, ater, t 
: 
‘ 
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See 
Your 
Root 

Dealer 


atures, etc. 











Non-sagging, non-stretching. 


Buy [hree-Ply Airco 


Foundation 


The Foundation that is satisfactory 
under all conditions:--in the brood- 
frames, in 
during extreme hot summer temper- 


nary combs in amount of worker 


The A. I. Root Co. 


the extracting-frames, 


Two 3-ply combs equal 3 ordt- 
brood area. 


, Medina, O. Rees 























HIGH QUALITY 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


My full weight packages will please you be- 
cause the drones are excluded and the queens 
are carefully selected. 

Marketing agreement prices. I guarantee sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 


STRACENBR APIARIES Prairieville, Louisiana 


Caucasian Bees and Queens 
For May and Later 


Prices same as 1936, place your orders now 
and name shipping dates. More than a dozen 


years of selective breeding of mountain gray 
bees only, enables us to offer you good stock, 
bees and service guaranteed. 


BOLLING BEE Co., 


Bolling, Ala. 











ATTENSHUN! 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg. with queen........... $2.45 

3-Ib. °’ ” wegen eeu 3.15 

CD 56 ceccee edhe chek ee -75 
SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 














Gilbertown, Ala. 

















SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR LABELS. 
THE A. L ROOT OO., MEDINA, OHIO. 





We Have 
the Price! 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR BEE SUPPLY ORDER 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


«< 


Bee Supeuies 
INCLUDING THEIR FAMOUS 


MAIL ORDER BRAND 
LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
YOUR SEASON’S REQUIREMENTS 


BEESWAX WANTED 
FOR CASH OR TRADE 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


510 N. CEDAR 
LANSING, MICH. 


LL 


OOD Ten Eee 


PO EE 
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GASPARD'S 


High quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and package 
bees for Spring, 1937, delivery 
Book your orders early and reserve 
shipping date. 

(Comb Packages with queens) 
lb. pkg. with queen with one 


to 


frame of brood each........ . $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with one 

frame of brood each.......... 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen with one 

frame of brood each....... 3.85 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with two 

frames of brood each.......... 2.85 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with two 

frames of brood each.......... 3.55 
4-lb. pkg. with queen with two 

frames of brood each......... 4.25 


(Combless Packages) 


2-lb. pkg. with queen ea......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ea......... 8.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ea. 3.85 


Untested queens ad is ss wots .75 
Eighteen years’ experience in the 
bee game, prompt and efficient 
service. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, and a health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. Orders 
booked with 10% down balance at 
shipping time. 15 per cent discount 
to approved dealers. 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La, 








THREE BAND ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


I raise my own Queens and use only 
Queens that have all good qualities as 
breeders. 

Give me your order, I will not disap- 
point you. You must be satisfied. 


W. A. FLETCHER, Garland, Tex. 
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The Clover Bee Farm 


Italian Queens and Bees 
(Packages and Nuclei With Select Queens) 


PTT TC eT ee $2.45 
2 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 3.85 
1 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 3.45 
ff i¢ 2 eorrrre 8.15 


Select untested queen ................- -76 
Full weight, prompt service, and safe arrival is 
your satisfaction. 

10% deposit on book orders in advance. 


The Clover Bee Farm 


Hessmer, La. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 


MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Queens, 75c each. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15, 

















Three-Band Italian cap Package Bees 
and Nuclei. Lower Austrian Queens 
We give you honest quality at fair prices. 


Untested Italian Queens ............ .75 
Lower Austrian Queens .............. 1.00 
Two-pound package with queen. Pe 2.45 
Three-pound package with queen . 8.15 


Send for circular. Discount to certified deal- 
ers only. 


The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas 
Be 


Package Bees and oes 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 
VICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXAS 


Pe 


TEE UE 0 
cenenonenensnensnenauentl 

















LADY -LIKE 
CAUCASIAN 


Bees and Queens 





Our mating guarantee is your 
protection. Every queen must 
be mated to a pure Caucasian 
drone, or we will replace 
them. You are the judge. 


Select untested queens, April 
1 to May 31, 75 cents each. 


Write for free circular and 
prices on package bees. 


If you want genuine 
Mountain Gray Caucasians 


Caucasian Apiaries 


Brooklyn, Ala. 
is the place to get them. 























HONEY LABELS, THIRTY DESIGNS. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


THE A. lL ROOT CO., 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- 
TION GLEANINGS. 
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KNIGHT'S Bees and Queens 


Leather-Colored Italian eee 


BEES and QUEENS Due to the mild winter we 


can start shipping the latter 
Accredited and Cortified A Agrical- part of March. 

Full weight three-banded 
They are the best honey-gatherers, 


the best winterers -— gate, All Italians 4 
queens guaranteed mated pure. Guar- -lb. 3 i es * 
anteed to please you and guaranteed 2-Ib pkg with ara . a 
not to supersede soon after intro- 3-Ib. ‘soo oe 
ducing. 4-lb. ” od 7 «oe ee 
2-Ib. pkg., includ. young queen. $2.45 5-Ib ” ” ” 4.55 
3-lb. pkg., includ, young queen. 3.15 “ae ath als . 
> pk. =. young queen. oes Young queens........... 75 
-Ib. pkg., - young queen. 4. 
“ Quesalses packs pea, deduct 750, Queens Tested.......... 1.50 
arcel post shipments: A ¢c plus . 
postage. Write for delivered pelees. Discount to dealers 











Queens, guaranteed mated pure, se- 
lect, 75c. No charge for clipping. eee 
15% discount to dealers. Shipments 
on the day you name. Full weight 


guarantesd with young bees. Citronelle Bee Company 


JASPER KNIGHT Citronelle, Alabama 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 


TREAT YOURSELF TO | | 
THE BEST WITH Early Package 1 





























All Ads Are the Same! 


MOST SHIPPERS CLAIM TO BE SUPERIOR— 








All promise extra quality. 
All promise the best service. 
All promise any and everything. 


According to each ad you could shut your 
eyes and pick with safety. 


IT MAY BE SO— But write— 
This was our ad in Glean- “Where satisfaction is a certainty.” 
ings in Mar. 1935. But same 

holds true today. HAHIRA, GEORGIA 











YM 
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3 - Banded - Leather - Colored Italians! 


Also Bright Italians 


Package Bees and Queens 


Notice:—We are fully booked for LAST WEEK IN APRIL. Send us 
your early orders to April 20th and from May Ist and later. 


Our Service means: No disease. Drone excluded. Full weight at des- 
tination. Light cages. ON TIME DELIVERY. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with selected laying queens 


3-lb. ” ” ” ” 


Queens, each............. 


15% Discount to Qualified Dealers 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 











FOR SALE 


Pure Italian Queens and Bees 
Golden or Three-Band 


2-lb. Package with Queen,.......$2.45 
3-lb. wi aie = roar 8.15 
Queens untested, each........... .75 


E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 


Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 


DIAMOND 


HONEY FOR SALE 


PACKED OR BULK 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
Chico, California 











—— 





ee 














Package Bees 


and Queens! 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 

Good Queens, when You 

Want them, by Express or 
Mail. Safe Arrival. Replacement 
or Refund on receipt of express 
bad order report. 

Packages, including Queen, 
For March, April, and May, 





2-lb. combless package, each. . $2.45 
3-lb. = _ ” <~ 
4-Ib. os i e a OS \ 
5-Ib. 2 4.55 
Queens, untested ............ 75 
eames, CembOE 2 occ ewcccvees 1.50 


Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 

















| 











PACKAGE BEES 


Quality Bred Italians 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each 


3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.15 each 


Untested Italian Queen, .75 each 
(any number of each) 


Order direct from this advertise- 
ment and save time. We are now 
booking orders and are expecting a 
heavy demand. Do not get left. 
Place your order now for prefer- 
ence of shipping dates and be as- 
sured of your bees when wanted. No 
order too large or small for proper 
handling. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 
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! Quality for Qualit 
We Meet Any Price 








Trt TATA TS TS TS Te 


Trt TS Avl FAL TS Al ISAvlTStTS FR ALL TS LTSESLS 


Write for prices on large quantity 
lots. You save when you buy from 
Root’s. See your Root dealer for 
Special quotations. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 


INDEX TO DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Alabama Apiaries 
Albany Apiaries 
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